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AN ACCOUNT OF THE STATE PRISON, 
OR PENITENTIARY-HOUSE IN NEW- 
YORK, BY ONE OF THE INSPECTORS 
OF THE PRISON. 


Description of the Edifice, Workshops, 
Cells, &c. 


HE prison, of which it is pro- 

posed to give an account, is situ- 
ated on the east bank of the river, 
Hudson, about two miles from the 
City Hail. It was begun in the sum- 
mer of 1796, and finished in 1797. 
The buildings and courts comprise 
four acres of ground. A more plea- 
sant, airy, and salubrious spot could 
not have been selected in the vici- 
hity of New-York. The west front 
overlooks the river, into which a 
spacious and convenient wharf has 
been extended beyond the prison 
wall. The upper apartments com- 
mand an extensive view of the city, 
harbour, islands, and the adjacent 
country. The principal front is on 
Greenwich-street, the centre of which 
8 projected and surmounted by a 
pediment ; there is a corresponding 
Projection and pediment in the west 
front. The whole length of the 
front is 204 feet, from each end of 
which projects a wing extending 
towards the river, and from them 
‘pring two other wings in the same 
direction, of less extent. There are 
two stories above the basement, each 
fifteen feet high. ‘The roof is co- 
vered with slate, and the pediment 
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is crowned with a handsome cupola. 
The walls are composed of free- 
stone. The whole fabric is of the 
Doric order, and contains fifty-four 
rooms, twelve feet by eighteen, for 
prisoners, sufficient for the accom- 
modation of eight persons in each. 
In the north wing is a large room 
with galleries, neatly finished for a 
lace of worship. The apartments 
inthe centre of the edifice are ap- 
propriated to the use of the keep- 
er and his family. 

The women are confined in the 
north wing of the prison, on the 
ground floor, and have a court-yard 
entirely distinct from that of the 
men. 

Had the rooms for the prisoners 
been so constructed as that each 
should lodge but one person, the 
chance of their corrapting each other 
would have been diminished, and 
escapes would have been more diffi- 
cult. The prison need not, in that 
case, have been made so strong or ex- 
pensive. Absolute reliance ought 
not to be placed on the strength of 
any prison, let their walls be ever 
so well constructed. Nothing will 
probably prevent escapes but the 
unremitting vigilance of the keepers, 
and a strict watch day and night. 

At the end af each wing, and 
adjoining them, is a building of stone 
for solitary cells. Each building 
contains seven cells. The cells are 
eight feet tong, six feet wide, and 
fourteen feet high : the windows are 
eight feet from the floor. it ‘would 
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have been more secure if all the 
cells and the rooms in the wings 
adjoining had communicated with 
ove and the same passage ; since the 
same person who watched the wings 
night at the sume time have attend- 
ed tothe cells. It was, propably, 
owing to this defect, that the escapes 
were made from the cells, which 
might have been prevented by a 
suitable watch. | 
Parallel to the front; ‘along the 


rear of the yard, 1s a building of 


brick, two bundred feet in length, 
and twenty feet in breadth, two sto- 
ries high, whieh contains all the 
work-shops. In the interior court 
are two pumps with excellent water, 
and a large basin supplied-with wa- 
ter from the river, tn which the pri- 
soners frequently bathe during the 
Wart season, forthe purpose of clean- 
liness aad health. 

The whole is surrounded by a wall 
of stone twenty-three feet high on 


the river side, and fourteen feet high , 


in front, extending in length on one 
side five hundred feet, and in breadth 
two hundred and seventy-nine feet, 

‘The north side of this enclosure 
is allotted to keep fuel, and materi- 
alsfor the use of the prison. The area 
on the south side is appropriated 
toa garden, which is in excellent 
order, and produces all the vegetables 
wanted for the use of the prison, the 
keeper and his family. 

Of the Inspectors. 

There are seven inspectors of the 
prison, appoinied by thie yovernor 
and council, during pleasure. ‘They 
are required by jaw to meet once at 
feast im every mouth, They meet 
once m each week to consult on the 
atfairs of the prison; and, monthly 
two of their nunrbder are selected as 
visitors. ‘The persons thus designat- 
edi must visit the prison once in each 
week, during the recess of the board 
of inspectors. It ts their duty to 
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inquire into and inspect the genera 
state of tlie prison ; to see that the 
Keepers afe attentive and faithful jn 
the discharge of their several dy. 
ties ; that cleanliness, decency, and 
order are every where maintained ; 
that the prisoners are treated with 
justice and humanity: to listen ty 
their complaints and communications; 
to admonish the bad, applaud the 
good, and encourage all to amend. 
ment and reformation ; and to give 
them such advice as may awaken 
virtuous sensibility, and promote 
their moral and religious improve 
ment. 

This occasional intercourse, in 
which the prisoners discover in their 
visitors the features of benovolence, 
not the contemptuous frowns of an 
unfeeling tyrant, has a tendency to 
encourage the well-disposed, and 
soften the hearts of such as are 
ts obdurate by reiterated crimes, 

Vhiie it represses the ferocious in- 
solence ef the hardened offender, it 
tranquilizes the. tumultuous feelings 
of despair; and instead of gloomy 
indiflerence, depression, and com 
tempt, excites emotions of hope and 
fear, attention and respect, which 


prepare the mind to receive im 
pressions favougable to. future & 
mendment, 


The inspectors, with the judges of 
the supreme court, or any two 
them, the mayor and recorder of the 
city of New-York, the attorney ge 
neral, and assistant attorney. gene 
ral, are empowered to make regi 
lations for the internal government 
and management of the prison, And 
the governor, lieutenant-governot, 
chanceller, and such ministers of the 
gospel, residing in the city, as have 
the charge of churches or CO 
gregations, are also allowed to visit 
and examine the prison at their ples 
sure. Every day either the visiting 
inspectors, the ageut, who is also al 
inspectur, or some of the board at 
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oa duty, and others occasionally, 
visit the prison. In the secoud week 
of the terms of April and July, 
when the supreme court is beld in 
the city, Visitations are made by the 
judges, who inquire into the state and 
progress ofthe establishment. 

And it is a circumstance not less 
hopourable to them than evincive 
o# the soundness of the principles 
of the institution, that they have hi- 
therto been its zealous friends, aud 
disposed to promote its success by 
their countenance and adyice. Their 
situation, while it readers them fa- 
miliar with criminals, and enables 
them to decide with greater certain- 
ty on the operation of human pu- 
nishments, is also favourable to those 
habits of deliberation and enlighten- 
ed foresight, so necessary in pro- 
nouncing on the wisdom or success 
of vew experiments in the system of 
penal laws. 

With this system of visitation and 
inspection, itis hardly possible that 
abuses aid corruptions should creep 
into. the administration of the 
prison, or should they arise, they 
cannot be loag unnoticed or unre- 
formed. 

The inspectors, or the agent pur- 
chase all the articles required for 
the use of the prison, the raw mate- 
rials for manufacture, and the tools 
and implements necessary in the se- 
veral occupations. A regular account 
tall these purchases is kept, and, 
annually, a report is made by the 
ispectors to the legislature of the 
condition of the prison, the number 
and description of the convicts re- 
ceived during the yeur, discharged, 
and remaining in confinement ; an 
account of the sums expended for 
the maintenance of the prisoners, 
lor raw materials, tools, &c. and of 
the monies received from the state, 
aud arising from the sale of the ma- 
ulactured articles. 

No salaries are paid to the inspec- 


tors. Actuated by principles of be- 
nevolence, and a love of justice and 
humanity, they have offered their 
voluntary contribution of their ser- 
vices, ‘hey haye sought no other 
recompense than those feelings which 
accompany the exertions of good 
men forthe benefit of society. 

The acent appoin*ed to purchase 
cloathing and materials, and for the 
disposal of the manufactured articles, 
is allowed a salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. As the nature 
of his office leads him daily to 
the prison, he ought to be selected 
from the board of inspectors; other- 
wise, as it’ is necessary that one of 
the inspectors should attend atthe 
prison every day, that he may be in- 
timately acquainted with its con- 
cerns, and ready to advise and di- 
rect in a variety of things which 
should not be left entirely to the 
keeper, another salary would be re- 
quisite as a compensation for this 
extraordinary service. As this is 
now performed by an agent who 
is also an inspector, a considerable 
sum is annually saved, 

The inspectors have a clerk, who 
resides at the prison, and is allowed 
five. hundred dvilars a year. He 
transcribes the minutes and orders. 
of the board ; and, in books provid- 
ed for that purpose, enters the names 
of the prisoners received and dis-, 
charged ; keeps an account of the 
laboue performed by each prisoner, 
and charges him with his cloathing 
aud diet : and also an agcount of ar- 
ticles brought into the prison for: the 
maintenance of the convicts, and for 
the purpose of beug manufactured, 

When a prisoner is dismissed from 
confinement, his account ts made out 
and laid belore the inspectors; and 
his name, with a description of his 
person, and the mode of hile he in- 
tends to pursue, ig transmitied to the 

olice magistrates, 

Though, in the commencement of 








































this establishment, persons have been 
found willing to undertake the gra- 
tuitous management of its concerns 
as inspectors; yet some may ima- 
gine, that without the inducement 
of considerable salaries, or the usual 
motives of interest, it will be diffi- 
cult hereafter to obtain a competent 
number qualified for the execution 
of such an office. It cannot be de- 
nied, that the efficacy and success 
of this new experiment in penal 
law, will, in a great degree, depend 
upon the board of inspectors; but 
it is highly probable, that in a city 
so populous as New-York, men may 
always be found, endued with that 
benevolence and zeal which such a 
cause demands, who will be ready 
to devote gratuitously a portion of 
their time and talents to a service so 
honourable to them, and beneficial 
to the community. 

The entire custody of the prison 
and the convicts is committed by 
law to the inspectors, who are an- 
thorized to appoint and remove the 
keepers at their pleasure. 


Of the Keeper, andhis Assistants, 

The principal keeper is obliged 
to take an oath or affirmation for 
the faithful execution of his office, 
and to give security for the perfor- 
mance of the duties required of 
him. He is allowed a salary of 
eight hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars a year, with his board, and the 
necessary apartments for himself 
and his family in the prison; but 
no fees or perquisities of any kind 
is he permitted, oa any account, to 
receive. 

It is of the highest impoytance, 
that an officer on whom the safety 
of the prison, and the success of the 
institution. so essentially depend, 
should be a person of respectability, 
and endued with qualities adapted 
to so difficult and arduous a cuty. 
A salary, therefore, ought to be 
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given, in some degree, proportioned 
to the great care and responsibility 
attached to the office, and which 
may command the services of a suit. 
able character. By a competent 
and fixed salary, while fees and the 
prices of indulgences of any kind 
are strictly prohibited, all tempta. 
tions to extortion and abuse, so fre- 
quent and enormous in the prisons 
of other countries, are entirgly pre 
vented, 

A keeper should be a person of 
sound understanding, quick discem- 
ment, and ready apprehension ; of 
a temper, cool, equable and dispas 
sionate; with a heart warmed by 
the feelings of benevolence, — bat 
firm and resolute; of manuers dig- 
nified and commanding, vet mild 
and conciliating; a lover of tem 
perance, decency, and order; ney 
ther resentful, talk: tive, or familiar; 
but patient, persevering, and dix 
creet in all his conduct. While the 
uhhappy wretches committed to his 
care, and subjected to Ins power, 
are regarded as susceptible of being 
influenced by their fellow men, and 
capable of reformation, he shovld 
never treat them with harshness, 
cruelty, or caprice, nor thwart or 
irritate them in trivial matters; bat 
on a!l occasions, while he makes 
himself feared, he should, by a mile 
and temperate behaviour, by visit. 
ing the sick, inquiring into theit 
wants, and occasionally supplying 
thein with little coi ferts, and speak 
ing kindly to those at work, ender 
vour to gain-their affection and re 
spect. ‘Though, in order that be 
may be on his guard against their 
machinations, he should considet 
them as wicked and depraved, capable 
of every atrocity, and ever plotting 
some means of violence and escape; 
yet he should always be cowvi 
of the possibility of their ament 
ment, and exert himself in evefy 
Way to promote it. 





He ought, however, to be prompt 
in punishing every offence against 
the rules and orders ot the prison, 
aod gufier no improprieties of con- 
duct to pass without animadversion 5 
for the slighest negligence in this 
respect, might lead to greater of- 
fences, and be attended with serious 
consequences. In the inflictian of 
anishment, he should be calm and 
‘oflexible, without anger, so that 
he may convince the offender, that 
he acts~—not from passion or ven- 
geance, but from justice. ¥: 

He should frequently visit every 
part of the prison, the work-shops, 
kitchen, hospital, &c. that he may 
detect any irregularities which may 
be committed. 

No keeper or assistant-keeper i8 per- 
mitted to strike a prisoners If he ts 
a person of good understanding, he 
will perceive how much his influence 
must be diminished by any indule 
geuce of anger, and must be content 
with the sober exercise of the power 
entrusted to him.* 

At each weekly meeting of the 
inspectors, the keeper presents a 
written report specifying the num- 
ber of couvicts in the prison, and 
their various employments ; how 
many have been received or dis- 
charged; the number of the sick, 
and of those who are confined in the 
solitary-cells; and, in general, all 
the occurrences which have taken 
plaice in the prison,*since the last 
meeting of the inspectors. 

The number of assistant-keepers, 
at present, consist of twelve, who 


oe... 





*“ Prisoners are made desperate by the 
frefmences, violent Seay teen in- 
\ty, and ill-usage of their keepers. 
That convicts cannot be governed is cer- 
tualy erroneous :—the most desperate may 
generally be managed by exercising @ 
talm, \ and steady mode of conduct, 
and, w they behave well, with 
‘andness and Scmsenity and when sick, 
ith tenderness.” 


MOWARD. 
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are allowed .each a salary of twe- 
hundred and fifiy dollars a vear. 
with diet, lodging, and washing, 
One of the assistants is designaied 
by the inspectors as a deputy keep- 
er, who in case of vacancy in the 
office of principal keeper, is invest- 
ed with all his powers, and is to ex- 
ecute all his duties, and is allowed a 
salary of four hundred doilars a 
years The deputy keeper delivers 
all the clothes to the prisoners, bas 
the charge of all the household fur- 
niture, provisions, &c. daily inspects 
the gratings of the windows, the 
walls, fluors, &c. to see if any at 
temps have been made to escape. 

The assistant keepers have sepa- 
rate stations assigned them, and keep 
alternate watch during the night. 
It is their peculiar duty to see that all 
the orders and regulations respecting 
the prison are strictly observed ; 
that all the apartments, halls, &c. 
are kept clean; that the men are 
attentive to their respective occupa- 
tions ; and that no noise, swearing, 
indecent language, or disturbauce, 1s 
permitted. Ja case of any disbeha- 
viour, however trifling, they must 
take the offenders, wichout delay or 
contention, to the keeper for the 
purpose of being sent to the solitary 
cells,if he shall be thought to de- 
serve punishment, 

As the prisouers are punished for 
indecent language and misbebaviour, 
it is essential that the keeper and his 
assistants should wholly abstain from 
every iimuropriety of speech and 
conduct; for itis in vain to expect 
good mauners in the convicts, when 
those who are set over them exhibit 
examples of the very vices they are | 
required to chastise and correct. 

(he inspectors are careful to in- 
form those who are appointed keep- 
era, that, should they be found guti- 
ty of those vicious practices, they 
shall be dismissed. Iris difficult to 
find keepers of sufficient zeal to ad- 




































monish the prisoners ‘against such 
eonduct, or to punish them when 
guilty. When, however, their ne- 
gligence or connivance ts discovered, 
they are sure to be discharged. 

The assistant keepers, who also 
perform the duties of turnkeys, are 
without arms of any kind, since no 
punishment is allowed to be intlicted, 


except solitary confinement. in the 
selection of assistant keepers, great 


care is taken to employ these only 
who are temperate, vigilant, and 
faithful, and who will set no example 
of that itregularity, indecency, or 
misconduct, which is so strictly pro- 
hibited in the prison. 

In consequence of some escapes, 
the legislature atthe last sessions au- 
thorised the governor, or the pei- 
son administering the government, 
to raise a guard,to be called « The 
state-prison guard ” It is uncer the 
sole direction of the mayor of the 
city of New-York, and 1s to obey all 
his orders and regulations for guard. 
ing the prison, or arresting those 
who may escape. 

The annual expense of this guard 


will be about seven thousand dollars. ° 


Though the security of the prison ts 
of the highest consequence, since the 
efficacy of mild punishments de- 
pends on their certainty, yet it is 
probable, that an increase of a num- 
ber of keepers, and a more perfect ar- 
rangement of them, would have been 
equally effectual to that security, 
and would create not half the ad- 
ditional expense of the present guard, 


The distance of the prison from - 
the thickly inhabited parts of the 


city, isa circumstance which at pre- 
sent renders escapes more easily to 
be effected, Considering the rapid 
increase of New-York, forthe fast 
ten Vears, it is probable that in douw- 


bie that portion of time, the state-* 


prison will be the middle point of 
the western part of the city, and be 
euvitoned with well-built 
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In that event, and with the aid of, 
more perfect experience, it is e, 
pected thatthe prison may be tep. 
dered more secure, and the presey 
additional expense saved, 

But should this expectation never 
be realized, the advantage whic) 
must result from the community frow 
the certainty of punishment in th 
perfect sec urity of the prison, mus, 
in the mind of every considerais 
person, far outweigh the circum 
stance of the expense of an increased 
number of keepers, which, after alf 

may possibly be defrayed out of the 
profits arising from the labour of the 
convicts themselves, 


Of the prisoners ; their general treat. 
ment, occupations, dress, diet, and 
means Of reformation, 

When a convict is first received 
into the prisen, he is put into a room, 
appropriated solely to that use, where 
he isimmediately stripped of all bis 
and obliged to wash and 
clean himself. He is then dressed 
in anew shirt, trowsers, jacket, show 
and stockings, the uniform of the 
prison. He is then asked. what kind 
of work he is fitted to perform, ors 
inclined to undertake ; and the nex 
day commences his course of labour, 
It the prisoner is ignorant of any df 
the branches of industry estab 
ed in the prison, which is generally 
the case, or refuses to seiect aly, 
the keeper decides, and be 15 cot 
pelled to learn of those who are a 
ready skilled in the parti icular me 
nufacture, to which he is apprentice 
ei. His name, crime, time of com 
viction, and sentence, with a deschip” 
tion of his person, are entered im 4 
book ; and the inspectors collect 
the iatormation that can be obtait- 
ed of his former character and cour 
of life, the circumstances attend 
his trial, and evidence of his g 
of whatever may estable. them © 
torny ayudg ment of the degree of bs 



























depravitye This previous knowledge 
‘snecessary to guide them in their 
treatment of the prisoner during his 
confinement ; and to prevent a pre 
mature or mistaken indulgence or se- 
yerity towards him. 

The well-behaved are allowed once 
in three months to see their wives 
and connections in the presence of 
a keeper. 

The keeper is empowered to pu 
nish the convicts for assaults, pro- 
fane cursing and swearing, indecent 
behaviour, idleuess or negligence in 
work, wilful mismanagement, or dis- 
obedience to lawful orders. ‘This pu- 
nishment consists in the confinement 
of the offender to one of the solitary 
cells, and feeding him on bread and 
water only, for such time as any two 
of the inspectors may think — ne- 
cessary and reasonable. The form 
of these cells has already been des- 
cribed. The convict who is sent to 
them for misbehavior or contumacy 
is allowed neither bed nor seat ; aud 
the windows ts sohigh that be can 
neither sce nor converse with any 
person. Surrounded with naked 
walls, he is left in solitude to rumi- 
nate-at leisure, without any external 
objectto engage his attention or a- 
muse his senses. In this situation, 
with his thoughts continually direct- 
edto his present condition and past 
conduct, he may sooner or later pere 
ceive the wickedness and folly of his 
former course of life, feel the bitter 
pangs of remorse, and be disposed to 
luture amendment. 

At first, the judges, in some in- 
stances, exercised the power given 
hem bythe law, of sentencing the 
ouvicts Lo solitary Confinement asa 
Punishment for the crimes they had 
committed ; but, afterwards, this was 
thought to be necdlessly severe ; 
and as the state was thereby depriv- 
td of the benefit of their labour, 
at punishment, though it may make 
* partof the sentence which follows 
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couviction, is not now inflicted of 
course, but is left to be imposed by 
the inspectors on such only as are 
otherwise retractory and incorrigible. 

Empioyment.—Two years elapsed 
after the prison was opened for the 
reception of convicts, before the ou- 
ter walls were built, and the work- 
shops completed, so as employment 
could be tound for all. ‘The first 
kind of labour introduced was the 
manufacture of shoes and boots, 
Under the instruction of a prisoner 
sentenced for life, who was a_ skilful 
shoemaker, it was matter Of sur- 
prise to observe with how much ra- 
pidity those who were before wholly 
ignorant of the trade, learned to be- 
come excellent workmen. On ac- 
count of their sedantary occupation, 
they are allowed occasionally to walk 
in the court-yard for the benefit of 
air; and if their health is materially 
atlected by sitting at the work-bench, 
they are transferred to some inore 
active’employ meut, 

Workiog in iron, as blacksmiths, 
and cutting nails, afford employment 
toa considerable number. ‘These, 
with the carpenters, weavers, coop- 
ers, taylors, &c. perform their se- 
veral labours in the shops, in the rear 
of the great court, which are erected 
for that purpose, One of the con- 
victs,of the best character and well 
qualified, is elected to superintend 
each of those manuiactures. 


The branches of industry at present 
established, and the number of men em- 
ployed, are, 

Shoemakers,......cccceseses 96 


Cutting out shoes,........ 5 
Binding do.....c.cccccocesee 8 


7 


—— 109 
Cutting nails,.........06006. 14 
Heading doi......sesse0008. 40 

—— 54 
Bachan ie tec: cccccncesaseabors:t 
Attending naif diesy......... 3 
oe hn nia, 
Grinding d0......scccccssssom 6 
dd rilling GB ocicvcdabvescedbbuce 2 
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Carpenters,s......0+« 
Taylors,...adsevyees 


Stocking-weavers,.....s++++ 
Making needles for do....,... 
Spinning, Kc........ceerererees 
CRVETE,..cocccccccccccccsescees 
Gardeners, ... ose 
Common lebiguvers isis. éédoo 
Cooks,....ss0+-. seeeeeeeeeretoeeee 
IE cenctimannschssiinrenenshe 
Do. in the halls,.......ese0s0e 
 ebeage of kitchen, &e. 
Barber,. 


Seeteeeereetereeee 


251 


All the linen and woollen-cloth and 
stockings, for the use of the con- 
Victs, are m: anufectured by them. 

It is highly necessary that the 
convicts should be kept ‘sufficiently 
close to their work, so as to fulfil 
the end of their punishment, which 
subjects them 1o dard labour. It is 
to this they are seatenced, and if 
rigorously enforced, it will tend to 
prevent these who are discharged 
as well as others, from the commis- 
sion of crimes.. For while one ob- 
ject is pursued, another must not be 
forgotten, While the punishment 
Operates towards the amendment of 
the criminal, it should by us ex- 
ample produce a salutary dread on 
the minds of others. 


Rach convict is charged with the 
clothes furnished him, the expenses 
of his transportation from the coun- 
tv in which he was conyicted, and 
fifieen cents a day for bis maintain. 
ance. A clerk, who is one of the 
convicts, keeps a daily account of 
ect man’s labour, and makes a 
weekly return thereof to the clerk of 
the prison, who enters the same tu 
the credit of the prisoner. When 
the convict is discharged, his ac- 
count is made out by the clerk of 
the prisen, and laid before the in- 
spectors, who are authorized by law 
to make him such allowance as may, 
in their opinion, be proper. In es- 
timating the juste or expediency 


of this compensation, the ins 
take into consideration the cha 
of the person before his convict 
-his behuviour during confinen) 
the general disposition he has % 
nifested, and the quantity of Tabi 
he has performed. If, on the whih 
it appears probabie that he may male 
a bad use of the money, they gin 
him one or two dollars only, i 
he may have earned a consid 
sum. .If, on the contrary, bith 
bits appear to be such as to indie 
a belief that he will make a ‘ss 
use of money, a larger sum is allo 
ed him. 

The inspectors having, in seven 
instances, been deceived in the sib 
sequent conduct of those who pit 
mised to do well, have, of latt,+ 
dopted iu some cases the followiiy 
rule: on the discharge of a prisone 
who appears meritorious, a 
sum is. given him, and a promise ® 
writing by the inspectors to pi 
him the residue of such sum as M¥ 
greed upon; provided, that at 
expiration of three months after" 5 
discharge, -he shall produce a vn 
ficate, signed by creditable cith 
to. the satisfaction of the inspec 
that he has, during that vad 
hated orderly, soberly, ! 
dustriously ; otherwise the pr 
to be vou. 

Seme of the assistant keepers 
versee the diflureat work-shops, am 
take care that the men are ne? 
miss or inattentive to theity ™ 
All swearing, singing, eget : 
or indecent conversation, are | 
ly prohibited ; nor are they pert mit 
to leave the workshop where 
are placed. In each  work-s 
room, these rules, written. in ¢ 
spicuous and legible characters # 
bung up, that no person may | a 
ignorance of them. wee 
AR sun-rise, all the convicts * 
called up by the assistant f 
Each room is supplied witb a 













fresh water and a coarse towel, and 
each prisoner is obliged to wash his 
hands and face. At six o’cleck in 
summer*, they are summoned to 
their respective occupations. Two 
| assistant-keepers are constantly with- 
in the prison with the shoe-makers ; 
aud one with the women whe are 
employed in washing, spinning, 
sewing, &c. Atthe hour of eight, 
at the sound of the bell, the assistant 
keeper conduets the men to their 
breakfast, prepared in one of the 
spacious corridors; and those who 
work in the court-yard are led toa 
large dining-room above the kitchen. 
To prevent any noise or confusion 
about places, each man sits in the 
same place every day. Afier being 
seated a short time, they commence 
their meal at a signal given by the 
keeper. These meals are taken in si- 
lence, and when all are observed to 
have finished, they are conducted 
by the keepers to their respective 
stations. ‘The same order is observed 
at dinner and suppers after which 
they are locked up in their several 
apartments. When day-light dis- 
appears, a small lamp is lighted in 
each room and in the hails; and 
then the assistant keepers go on 
watch in the halls, and corridors, 
which command a view through 
grated doors of each apartment : 
they walk to and fro during the night, 
dividing the watch between them. 
_ Two watch-houses are erected ad- 
joing to, and on the outside of the 
walls on the north and south sides, 
Which overlook the whole interior 
court and work-shops, and in which 
assistant keepers afesstationed while 
men aré at work, 

The rooms in which the prisoners 
remain during the night, and when 
they are not at work, have each a 


—— Te . ae 
On account of the distance of the pri« 


*nfrom the city, it was not thought prus 
to permit the prisoners to. Jeave their 
fooms at an earlier hour. 
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grated window which looks into the 
outer court-yard, and an iron grated 
door opening into the corridor, in 
which are other windows towards the 
interior court, so that a free circula- 
tion of air can be maintained through 
each apartment. Eight persons are 
confined in each room, and are al- 
lowed four beds, so that two sleep 
in one bed. Their beds are made of 
tow cloth stuffed with straw, which 
is changed once in six or eight weeks, 
and are inclosed in a kind of wooden 
boxes which fold up during the day, 
This mode of lodging appears obyec- 
tionable ; each prisoner ought to have 
a separate bed, consisting of a bed- 
stead of iron, a mattress of hair, or 
of some other durable and elastic ma- 
terial. Such beds would be more 
expensive at first, but they would 
last long, and be more conducive to 
health. If practicable a less num- 
ber of convicts should be put into 
oneroom. Indeed the separation of 
the criminals from each other du- 
ring the night is a matter of so great 
importance, that it is desirable that 
an immediate improvement should 
be made in this respect. The rooms 
are swept every day, and washed 
once a week, as is every other part 
of the prison, which vies, in cleans 
linessy with any private dwelling 
under the management of the most 
notable housewife. All the rooms 
in the prison are white-washed with 
lime and water twice every year 3 
and during the. summer season the 
rooms are frequently white-washed 
rouud the wails about four feet high. 
Each apartment is iurnished with a 
bible, some religious books, a night 
table and a box of sand 3 no priso- 
ner is allowed to spit on the floors 
Dress.—The summer dress of the 
convicts consists of a jacket and twow- 
sers made of linen cloth of a brown 
colour, The dress worn in.wintér is of 
the same form and colour, aad made 
of woollen and linea cloth These 
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clothes are all made in the prison. losophic reader on those interesting 
Aclean shirt and trowsers, and in topics, Yet it may be proper tp 
the winter, stockings, are given to observe, that two articles of fo 
each prisoner the last day in every not noticed by the count, have beep 
week. Flannel shifts are ope introduced into the state prison, and 
furnished them, particularly to such which merit attention on accounted 
as are of a weak constitution. Ifa their extreme cheapness. Thesear, 
convictis imprisoned a second time, heads of oxen for soup, and tye 
he is distinguished by a dress one prepared in imitation of coffee, 
half red and the other half blue. No part of beef makes a soup 
Diet. —The food of the prisoners rich, palatable, and nutritious as the 
usually consists of a breakfast, made head, when properly cooked. Rye, 
of rye burnt and prepared like cof- when roasted and prepared in a & 
fee, sweetened with molasses; and milar manner, it is believed, is mud 
bread made of equal portionsof rye more. nutritious and healthful tha 
and Indian meal; adinner of soup coffee. Ithas been universally rm 
composed of ox-heads and offals, lished by the convicts, who appet 
with potatoes and bread ; and a sup- much pleased with it, and with ther 
per consisting of mush (hasty-pud- soup. 
ding) and molasses, or of Indian pud- =$Though the abundance of thee 
ding and molasses, The soupsome- ticles of food in this country may 
times consists of pork and peas. From render individuals less disposed t 
the tenth to the sixth month they study the science ef nutrition andith 
are furnished with potatoes. Inthe economy of diet and fuel, yet it 
seventh, eighth, and ninth months, great importance in ali public ese 
soup made of clams,or codfish and blishments for the poor, or for,ph 
potatoes, are given them every other soners, cannot be too often exhibite, 
day ; asit has been found that acon- Large sums of money now draws 
stant diet of fresh provisions pro- from the people in taxes for the pom 
duced several disorders during the or by appeals to.their charity, a 
warm season.* wasted. for want of an enlightenel 
The inspectors have profited by system of economy in those to whit 
the facts and reasonings, on the. im- their distribution is entrusted. By 
portant subjects of food and fuel, diminishing the expense of fuel am 
contained inthe essaysof Count Rum- diet, and giving activity to the por 
tord.. And it is with sincere plea- ersof industry, every establishment 
sure that they are able to state, that of this kind can be made to supp 
the experiments of that truly phi- itself; society be thereby reliered 
losopbic and bevevolent man on the from a perpetually increas ‘bot 
economy of food, and management den, while the moral ahd phy 
ot fire, have been fully verified in condition of the indigent and’ ti 
the kitchen of the New-York State ous may be greatly improved.” 
Prison, . So fully nave those objects Fuel.—For near two years after lt 
been exhibited by bim, that it would prison was first opened for the 
be neediess to repeat what he has so ception of-conviets, their food 8 
well elucidated, or to.anticipate the cooked in kettles made of tastili 
speculations of the curious and phi- with round bottoms, and 
hachhinestiaih in the ordinary form. The w0e 

© For the same reason the quantity of pended in that mode of cuok ‘3 
molasses is diminished during the warm 125 persons cost 2 dollars, 75°¢ 
aummer and fall Be - aday. Tlie last year, a pemsen™ 
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ing been found who could construct 
a kitchen on the plan recommended 
be Count Rumford, copper kettles 
with flat bottoms were putup.io the 
manner directed by the count. By 
this alteration, and the use of coals 
instead of wood, the expense of fuel 
in cooking for 315 persons was re- 
duced to50 cents aday; or from 22 
millsto 1434 mill each person pet 
day. A. further saving has been 
made by using fine coals, or pulve- 
riging them and mixing them with 
clay in the form of bails, as recom- 
mended by Rumford; by which 
means. the fine coal which falls 
through the grate, and is usually lost 
with the ashes, is now wholly con- 
sumede 

(To be continued.) 
: aay. 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 


ee 


THe following account of an ex- 
eutsion to Briansford, was writ- 
tea by a female friend of mine, a few 
yeurs ago. As I conceive that it 
will be acceptable to many of your 
readers, 1 request you will have the 
goodnes to insert it, and oblige 
Yours, &c. A. Z. 
Septemiber Sth. 


Yesterday morning we all set off 
for Briansford at eight o’clock. We 
travelled through a charming coun- 
try, smiling with peace and plenty ; 
tie. mountains bounding our pros- 
pectonall sides. We paid a morn- 
ing visit to Mr. Newell, whose house 
s charmingly situated in:a vailey 
surrounded with many fine full-grown 
‘ges. A brook runs about one hun- 
dred ress from the door; and, a 

. nk arguod it, well wooded, 
gives the place a, pretty romantic 
appearance, seit 

A3 we travelled on, we had a goad 
view, of the Mourne mountains, and 
Snlertained ourselves with observ- 
ing the different aspects each mone 
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tain assumed, the farther we advanc- 
ed. We could see iuto the Deetr’s- 
meadow ; and the source: of the river 
Bann, with Sleive-Muck of glorious 
memory, presented themselves to 
view. As we went along, there were 
several pretty seats, and a good deal 
of planting, at the toot of a rocky 
mountain, Lough Islandravey. We 
had a view of the town of Castle- 
wellan, prettily situated among the 
mountains, and enamelled with some 
fine groves, and Kilnegan church, 
at a little distance. 

The country now become quite 
wild and mountainous, exhibiting a 
scene, teplete with charms. We 
were near the foot of Slieve Don- 
ard and Ben-Crum (mountains vi- 
sible from Belfast): A light cloud 
played along the whole range, shift-. 
ing itself from one mountain to ano- 
ther, in a great variety of shapes, 
and at last settled on the majestic 
head of the great Slieve-Donard. 
This mountain, the highest of the 
whole range, and perhaps as high as 
any in the north of Ireland, is calcu- 
lated at 1056- yards perpendicular 
height. On a very near approach 
to this mountain, the contemplation 
produces a very strong impression on 
the mind, ‘Ihe imagination is quite 
filled with its stupendous size. My 
whole mind was, for some time, 
most. pleasingly occupied with the 
grandeur and sublimity of the scene. 
On a rising ground, we: could: see 
the fine country of Lecale, the- ab- 
bey and gael of Downpatrick, with 
all the country round, Dundrum bay, 
and some beautiful points and head+ 
lands. We now beganto have a view of 
Earl Roden’s park ; one great beauty 
of which.is, that it is situated: in ‘as 
wild a spot asthe hand of nature evet 
formed, at the foot of Slieve-Donard. 
The planting extends.ppwards to ue 
boat one third of the height, and, 
the sun beaming bright as we 
were contemplating the scene, show- 
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ed it to great advantage. Tie 
trees are well grown, and the varie- 
ty of lightand shade was very pictu- 
resque, Several gates and towers, 
built of the stone found in the park, 
first strike the eye, and have a fine 
effect! The principal entrance is 
grand, and of considerable dimen- 
sions. After entering, and passing 
forwards for a little way, there are 
carriage roads in every direction, We 
drove through the park ina cireu- 
Jar direction, ‘fora mile and a half, 
and then proceeded on foot, wanders 
ing here and there, in search of -e- 
very thing curious, and interesting 
tobehold. We followed the course 
of the river, (tothe romantic beau. 
ty of whichno pen can do justice,) 
till we came ‘to the cascade. Any 
description I can give of this most 
charming spot, would be so poor, 
that I shall confine myself to the 
general outline, ‘The river runs 
from the top of the mountains, and 
flows through the park, from one end 
to the other, having its banks thick- 
ly planted wih a great variety of 


beautiful trees. Among others, we’ 


saw many oaks rear their majestic 
heads, and stretch their far-spread- 
ing branches on all sides, so as some- 
times really to form an arch across the 
torrent that rolled beneath. At the 
waterfall, the vier dashes itself 
down a fall of about tnrty feet, 
foaming from one rack to auother, 
and forms a beautiful basin below. 
‘Fhe trees hanging over it, in every 
direction ‘fornis the most delicious, 
cool refreshing shade that can be 
imagined. We climbed the rocks for 
blea-beries, and the trees for nuts. 
There is a great variety of stones in 
the bed of the river, some finely 
striped, dark, blue and white, though 
mostly granite. After resting our- 
selves about an hour, clambering 
from one rock to another, about the 
cataract, we went down the banks 
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of this delighefal siver, and heard: 
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the roar of the water-fall, ata great 
distance. We came to a small dm 
pretty meadow, where we had 4 
fine prospect of the woody partd 
the mountains. The wood-rangers 
cottage on its side, surrounded by 
corn-fields and pastnrage agrees 
bly relieved the eye from the wilt 
ness of the great mountain abhor, 
and the widely extended woods by 
which it was for miles surrounded, 
Nothing could exceed the look ¢ 
comfort and plenty of this ‘cabin, 
We next proceeded to the principal 
bridge over the river, went down by 
the side of it, and after aboura 
quarter of a miles’ walk, camet 
a charming spot, where we dined, 
Our party was small, ce..isting’ of 
only nine persons. But we made w 
for that as well as we-could, by em 
joying every thing, as much as por 
sible, 

After dinner we sat on a- grew 
bank above the river, while the girk 
descended among the roeks and 
woods. It was pleasant to see them 
skip about, and to catch a glimpse d 
their white clothes through the trees 
and rocks, which adorned the seéte, 
The roar of the waters and the sigh 
ing of a gentle breeze among th 
trees, made so sweet a tuilaby, that 
lest sleep should overtake ts, we 
rose, passed the bridge, and proceeé 
ed up the river on the other sil, 
where we came to a sweet ropiar 
tic seat, on its banks, over-shada 
witha fine oak tree. Here we ret 
ed, and were regaled by a clarioné 
from the opposite side of the river 
The performer played several vely 
sweet and plaintive airs, which had 
adelightful effect. We had a grea 
curiosity to see the invisible musicitih 
but in vain. ‘The sound stilt 


treated, till it was quite lost intl 
woods, After afew paces farther 
we came toa hermitage, or rathet 
monument, erected by the late awh 
er, Lord Clanbrassil, to the mewioy 
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of an Italian friend, who died, while 
ona visit at his seat. — I do not think 
Leversaw any thing in the form of 
3 building of so rude a structure as 
this monument. However, it is well 
adapted to the scene, The inscrip- 
tion being considerably defaced, lam 
unable to give an account of it. From 
this place we had a most charming 
view of the river; the beauty of 
which is really not to be expressed by 
words. A mind, feelingly alive to 
the beauties of creation, is alone 
competent to feel the force of those 
charms of nature, which presented 
themselves to our view. The whole 
bed of the river is of great rocks, 
none less than fifteenor twenty feet 
square, the water flows over them 
in various directions, forming in some 
places, deep and clear pools, and in 
others, beautiful basins, just as 
smooth and regular as if formed by 
the hand of art, and chiselled out 
with the nicest care. I observed 
many great. oaks and other trees 
grow on the tops of these rocks, 
without the smallest sign of any earth 
near them, One of them leaned 
fantastically over the river, having 
inthe middle a seat, where twelve 
or th'rteen people might dine, I 
got quite frightened on going into 
il, to find myself hanging in the air, 
over the river, at a considerable 
height. Had I missed a foot, and 
been in love, it might very well 
have been said I had taken the lo- 
ver’s leap, as Lam sure it was not less 
than thirty feet high. 

Having walkedeabout five miles, 
“we felt fatigued, and ascended the 
hill by acovered slooping walk to 
the house, which we perceived we 
were near by the scent of the flow- 
ergarden. [t isdelightfully situated 
onthe side of a hill, just opposite the 
mountain, and commands an exten- 
“Ye prospect of the lower pact of the 
‘Watry, the Isle of Man, with its.fine 
‘*ouutain Snow-feld; Dundrum bay 
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and castle at two miles distance, with 
its own extensive park; Slieve-Don- 
ard and Newcastle. The house is 
in the cabin style, and has three en- 
trances. It is old, and abounds with 
long narrow winding halls, The 
windows in these are ornamented 
with coloured glass, of the richest 
and most glowing hues. The sub- 
jects are taken from history, both 
sacred and profane. ‘The glass of 
these windows was dug out of the 
ruins of a monastery in Dundalk. 
It is said that the art of colouring 
glass, so as to represent figures, &c. 
as the glass of these windows does, is 
now lost. The house is not fitted 
up inthe most splendid style. Be- 
fore it became the property of Lady 
Roden, the late owner Lady Clan- 
brassil removed part of the best fur- 
niture and a great many paintings. 
There is anold bed, aset of chairs and 
tapestry for a room wrought by Eve- 
lina Magennis, the first Lady Clan- 
brassil. All the furniture ig made 
of a beautiful yew found in the 
neighbouring bogs: and the floors 
of all the rooms, except the ball- 
room (the only room in the second 
story,) made of the stones found in 
the park. The rooms are lofty and 
spacious. The parlour is orngment- 
ed with paintings, large as life, of 


_the peregrinations of Charles II, 


while disguised and flying. .Two of 
the same size, of game, and-of a gen- 
tleman and lady, which I thought 
very good. In an other room, were 
two fine pictures of Sappho and 
Phaon. She had -all the fire of a 
poetess inher eyes, was crowned with 
bays, and had one shoulder bare, 
which I admired of all things. Be- 
side her stood another beautiful 
female, but of a very ditlerent des- 
cription of beauty. Her fine hair 
hung loosely over her neck and 
shoulders; but she was too thin, 
and wanted that fine plump look, 
which I admired’ so much in her | 
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neighbour. The rest of the paint- 
ings it would be vain to describe, 
We went through the house 1n about 
an hour and a half, came out at the 
great hall, admired the prospect, for 
a few minutes, and then departed. 
In general, the woods are too thick, 
and hide the prospect in | many 
places. The ash and oak grow spon- 
taneonsly every where. We saw some 
very remarkable laurels, grown quite 
into large timber. Every kind of 
tree or shrub that money or taste 
could procure is found here. We 
saw but asmall part of the improve- 
ments, as it would take a week fully 
to survey them all. 
EEE 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
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ON BOOK-CLUBS, 


‘APPENING lately to be in 
Colerain, I stepped into a 
bookseller’s-shop, and, baving seen 
two others also respectably furnish- 
ed, I inquired how Colerain could 
support so many shops in that line, 
I was answered, that in almost ever 
arish in the neighbourhood they 
had a book-club, by which means 
a considerable demand was occa- 
sioned for books. [ thought the 
practice was so worthy of commen- 
dation, and afforded so pleasing a 
trait in the character of the inhabi- 
tants of that district, that Iam dis 
posed to recommend it for adoption 
in other places. 

A taste for reading produces ma- 
ny beneficial effects, and aflords a 
profitable mode of occupying lei- 
sure. If the young people of the 
middle classes, sons of farmers, me- 
chanics, &c. spent their evenings in 
this manner, they would escape 
many evils attendant on going to 
public-houses, and frequenting clubs 
of free-masons, orange-lodges, &c., a 
practice unhappily too prevalent in 
many places. Young women also 
would find great resources in acquie 
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ring knowledge by reading suitabl 
baoks, if they rose in their views ty 
something higher than the usy| | 
trash of novels.* I fear, when they 
do read, they confine themselves ti 
generally to light, unsubstantial, 
aud misleading compositions. — This 
is an abuse of a practice hizbly ex. 
cellent in itself. Books convevyin 
solid improvement would, by habit, 
become more agreeable, and they 
are more instrucive than the light 
reading, the whipt syllabub of novels, 
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A CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE Ate 
CORNOQUE, RY J. LEYMERIE, M.O, 
FORMERLY PRINCIPAL PHYSICIAN OF 
THE SOUTH HOSPITAL, PARIS, AND 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 


(Continued from page 111.) 


[' is not possible to doubt the tonic 
quality of the alcornoqve in an 
eminent degree. As this property 
has never been met with directiy, 
but in extractoresinous bitters, and 
in bitters not resinous, which are 
combined with tannin. The former 
strengthen and communicate their 
tonic qualities more slowly than the 
latter, but their good effects are of 
a longer duration and more certain, 
They destroy the obstructions which 
are unfortunately too often produced 
by the latter. These latter have’ 
often had violent purgative efleets 
It does not appear that the alcorne 
que ever operated in this way, which 
makes it a valuable medicine for 
persons afflicted in a certain degree 
with pulmonary consaumptiens, 


All those who had recourse to the 
— oe eee - Nn —s 
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*« The Cottagers of Glenburnie a 
Elizabeth Hamilton,” may be read wi 

profit by such societies. It abounds with 
instructive remaks, tending to promote 
the useful virtues of cleanliness and good 
management. , 
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slcornoque affirm, that its use pro- 
duced costiveness, which generally 
continues for several days, and that 
centile cathartics, decoctions of bar- 
ivy, and other cooling means ma 
be taken, to counteract that effect. 

If milk can be taken, it produces 
the same effect, and may cure se- 
veral species of pulmonary Consump- 
tions How desirable it would be 
to see the alcornoque applied in- 
stead of milk, by those patients who 
cannot make use of the latter!!! 

Can the strong tonic property 
exist in the substance of common 
- wood?—Whatever may be the dif- 
ferent opinions, and the cause of 
the necessity of applying the alcor- 
hoque, it 1s always necessary to 
prefer that quality, of which the 
repeated good effects coincide with 
the chemical and medical princi- 
ples, which cannot be denied to be 
salutary to pulmonary consumptive 
complaints, as well as to the catarrh 
leading thereto. 

The animal odour which I thought 
to find in the smoke of the extracts 
which | burned, and which appeared 
the same to several persons who 
were preseat, proves the discovery 
| of an auxiliary principle of animal 

assimilation, which is so desirable 
for persons menaced or attacked with 
pulmonary consumptions, and con- 
stitutional and accidental debility. 

It is certainly not only to the con- 
sumptive that we should recommend 
the alcornoque. The rachitis, and 
all diseases arising trom want of as- 
similation, and consequently from 
geiieral debility of the fibres, would 
find great benefit in a modified use 
of the alco noque. 

As far as our informations have 
gone concerning the application of 
the aloornoque, it is to be digested 
a cold-water during 24 hours, of 
Which three bottles are to be drank 
‘very day. Some persons have aug- 
tented the dose to 4 ounces pex bot- 
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tle, containing 2 pounds of water. 
Three bottles of which are to be tae 
ken every day during 12 days, Os 
thers have reduced the dese to one 
ounce to 12 ounces water. Some 
pulverise the alcornoque to mascer- 
ate itand pound it in amortar. I 
must here remark, that what is cal- 
led cold-water in the colonies, ought 
to be considered as very hot-water 
in this climate, at least in the winter 
season, on account of the action of 
the atmosphere in the colonies, es- 
pecially on substances exposed to 
the attraction of aqueous er other 
menstruums. 

Each of the provinces of Spanish 
America which use the alcornoque 
have administered it according to 
circumstances, such as the taking 
of asses or mares milk every three 
successive days, as is the practice 
in the province of Caraccas; others 
prescribe the use of all kinds of milk 
during the course of the alcurnoque, 
and continue the milk-diet after- 
wards. They ali prefer asses or 
mares milk, and most add a spoonful 
of honey in the morning and even- 
ing doses, when it is to be taken 
lukewarm. 

By the chemical nature of the 
principles of the alcornoque, it is 
easy to judge that the modifications 
of its application may be greatly 
varied, especially according to the 
climate and the state of the atmos- 
phere under which we live. A pa- 
tient may certainly drink 3 bottles 
per day of the cold infusion of the 
alcornoque iu the colonies, particu- 
larly if his consumption is not are 
rived to the degree, when the too 
short respiration would not permit 
employing so great a quantity of 
liquid, and the continual perspira- 
tion which takes place, in adding to 
the loss of the liquids, which bis 
sickness Occasions, makes indispen- 
sible and easy the passage of an 
abundant drinkiog. 
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They have not less succeeded at 
Caraccas, by limiting their potions 
to 3 glasses per day, until the 
were perfectly restored to health; 
this infusion ts made with one ounce 
in 3 glasses of water. 

| think 1 useless to confine ourselves 
to such or such particular tormula, 
we must always consider the country 
we live in, the degree and nature 
of the complaint of the patient to 
whom we propose the application 
of this remecy. It is, doubtless, 
proper to follow as much as possi- 
ble the first practical ideas which 
we have perceived. It is also pro- 
per to put some restrictions, I have 
more than sufficient reasons, but 
which would be here entively su- 
perfluous, tor advancing, that the 
success which has been in general 
obtained from it, bas depended on 
diminishing and adding to the ori+ 
ginal prescription ; but let tt be well 
understood, that this remedy must 
not be applied as some have done, 
nearly or entirely in the last stage 
of the consumption. 


The following method of prescrip- 


tion is, 1 think, more proper, genes 
rally speaking. Let the patient 
drink three bottles per day of the 
cold aqueous infusion, and luke warm 
with the honey atthe times of rising 
and going to bed—but is this ri- 
gorous treatment, which 1s contmu- 
ed during 12 days, to be considered 
as the change trom phthysic to more 
alarming symptoms ; whose progress 
are at ail hazards to be stopped with- 
out delay, when iw can be done, as 
is practiced in intermittent oY remit. 
tent pernicious fevers? This last 
case is only practicable in certam 
species of phibysics. 

When the disease has not yet ar- 
rived to the state inwhich u attacks 
persons of a middling age, im conse- 
quence of a humid catarrh, asthma, 
&c. or young people of a good con- 
stitution otherwise, but who are ex- 
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hausted by the frequent errors ¢ 
their regimen, and females of ty 
ave of 45 to 50. 

In the latter case, the alcornogy 
may be given ina cold infusion ¢ 
water. | maintain, that in this sta» 
of debility of the System, a Vinoy 
infusion of alcornoque may be a& 
ministered without danger, and thy 
m small doses with more certay 
success, especially in a cold Clima 
like these northern states, and with 
a people whose custom it ts, in a sick 
state particularly, not to use eel 
drink, which is proven by the gen 
ral use of teas. 

If the case requires to continy 
its use, taking 3 glasses per dayd 
the infusion in water, instead of § 
glasses; sugar drops, or other cop 
fectionary articies, prepared wit 
the alcornoque, may be taken, bef 
sides the tea. ‘This way of apply 
ing its principles, would be com 
mendable in consumptions of the 
larynx with aphonia and hemopiy 
thysics in a convalescent state, 
strengthen the organs of the voi 
the muscles and membranes of the 
larynx and pharynx. 

The alternate use of asses or matt 
milk and the alcornoque | apprort 
of, because it is conformable to th 
principles of sound practice. Jt may 
be administered in all the differes 
grades of the consumption. 

The lichen of Iceland, (Icelasl 
liverwort), derives its success ime 
dicme from its bitter qualities, Ul 
ed to a peculiar glutinous of 
cous principle, which is conduct 
LO Our anibaiisation. y 

Lastly, a very good bitter elit 
may be prepared trom the aleome 
que, of which its strength might 
melorated by pouring a lew 
on a piece of sugar; in short tm 
be applied in the same manner 
all those powerful medicines, 
deserve to be used; but persons 
would Wish to undergo a cours? 
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this medicine, should give it a full 
trial,and let well instructed physicians 
observe the eflects, 

The alcornoque has also proved ef- 
fective in liver complaints. It is in 
these diseases that its medical qua- 
lities have been first discovered. 

[ judge it useless to dwell upon 
those circufstances , the chemical 
qualities which I have discovered 
in it, indicate sufficiently the rea- 
eons why this root has succeeded so 
well in hepatic diseases. This agrees 
perfectly with the rules established 
ia the art of healing. 

qe 
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ON THE VENERATION REALLY DUE 


TO ANTIQUITY. 


‘TTHE same subject viewed from 

diilereut points, exhibits a very 
dissimilar appearance. In a court of 
justice, we are apt to think well of 
the cause, when it is first opened, 
tii we hear what can be said on the 
opposite side, “ Hear also the de- 
fendant,” is a sound maxim in law 
and in literary discussion, In the 
last magazine, high praises were be- 
stowed on indulging a veneration for 
antiquity, If lam not greatly mista- 
kev, much may be said on the uther 
side, 

Who are our forefathers ?—-Some 
Centuries ago they were savages, not 
higher in intellect and attainments, 
than the preseitt inhabitants of the 
South Sea Islands. Gradually e- 
merging trom this state, they passed 
through the lower grades of civiliza- 
tion, and exchanged the rule of the 
bards fur the scarcely more enlight- 
ened, or mitigated sway of another 
domination. Superstition changed 
its face, but still remained supersti- 
too under another form. Light 
gradually broke through, and men 
progressively advanced to higher 
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attainments. This is not an ideal 
picture, confined only to our alces- 
tors, but is essentially characteristic 
of the progression which every coun. 
try has made from barbarisin to- 
wards refinement. We have cer- 
tainly not yet reached that point, 
beyond which farther advances can- 
not be made. If in any of the pre- 
ceding eras, the veneration for an- 
tiquity had been set up as a bar to 
fariher improvement, the human 
mind must have become stationary, 
if not retrogressive, and a stop would 
have been put to all farther progress 
in knowledge. 

The same etfects would now fol- 
low, from an implicit adoption of 
the practices of our ancestors. Every 
race and age of men had their an- 
cestors, whom if they had blindly fol- 
lowed, because they were their an- 
cestors, there would have been an 
end to improvement, and such a 
procedure would be no more ration- 
al and fitting in us, than it would 
have been in them, 

The fiction ot a golden age, found- 
ed on the notion of the wisdom and 
purity of ancestors, has fled before 
the progress of superior knowledge, 
as the light and airy dream, and it 
has clearly appeared, that the early 
ages of all nations have been bar- 
barous, and instead of being favour- 
able to virtue, they have had a to- 
tally opposite character, and exhi- 
bited little more than the disgusting 
display of the grosser vices. In the 
infancy of society, there has been 
no goldenage. It is only the dreain 
of poets, and of fancy-led historians, 
Philosophers look forward for theic 
golden age, to the spread of supe- 
rior knowledge gradually ameliorat- 
ing the state of mau, and exalting 
the capabilities of the buman mind 
towards the perfectioning of the 
species, May these fond hopes not 
be blasted, by man continuing al- 
ways the sport of his passiguas, his 
Ce 
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ignorance, and his unwillingness 
to be instructed, 

Such fears will intrude, and lessen 
the confidence of philanthropy. 
Yet these found expectations do not 
appear altogether without a solid 
foundation. ‘The progress of know- 
ledge is already so extensive, and 
especially the capabilities afforded 
to its still farther extention by means 
of the PRESS, seem to promise, that 
ut least if we do not make progress, 
we shall never relapse again into 
barbarism, as in the tmstances of 
some nations, appears to have been 
the case. ‘The present civilized por- 
tions of Europe, it is hoped, by vo 
means, so long as the powers of the 
press are maimtaied, will ever so 
completely lose what they have 
gamed, as has happened to the 
Greeks aud Romans. Poets look 
back, and philosophers look forward 
for the age of tiprovement. A 
blind veneration for antiquity would 
icnd to frustrate the hopes, L will not, 
according to fashionable phrase, 
condescend to call them, the creams 
ef philanthropy. 

Barlow, m his Columbiad, un- 
like his poetical predecessors, joins 
the ranks of philosophers, and pla- 
ces his hopes in a future ameliora- 
tion. This work will live to future 
ages, although not being sutliciently 
brought down to the mawkish taste 
of the day, mowill probably not 
acquire much popularity at pre- 
stht,— 


* Man is an infant still; and slow and 

late 

Must form and fix his adolescent state, 

Mature his manhood, and at last behold, 

His reas6n ripen, and his force unfold. 

trom that bright eminence he then shall 
cast, 

A look of wonder on his wanderings past, 

Congratulate himself, aud o'er the earth, 

Virm the full reign of peace predestin’d at 
his birth. 

Rome, Athens, Memphis, Tyre! had yeu 
but known 

This glorious triad, now familiar grown, 

the Press, the magnet faithtul to us pole, 
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And earth’s own movement round hy 
steadfast goal, 

Ne’er had your science, from that splend 
height, 

Sunk in her strength, nor seen succee. 
ing night. 

Her own utility had forced her sway, 

All nation’s caught the fast-extending ny. 

Nature thro’ all her kingdoms oped ty 
road, 

Resign’d her secrets, and her wealth 
stow'd: 

Her moral codes a like dominion rear'd, 

Freedom been born, and folly disappear 

War and his monsters sunk beneath be 
ban, 

And left the world to reason, and to ma 


But now behold him bend his broade 
way, 

Lift keener eyes, and drink diviner day, 
All systems scrutinize, their truths unto 
Prove well the recent, well revise theol 
Reject all mystery, and define with force, 
The pomt he aims at in his lab’ring cours 

The story of Mirza superstitious! 
worshipping the moon on the fi 
day, according to the custom ot bh 
fore-fathers, whieh pleased so ful) 
the fancy of your corresponder, 
reminds me of a story of a veueraty 
of antiquity, who, more imnocell) 
showed his taste or perversity ne 
hamble style. He was on the por 
of rebuilding his house, and resolult 
ly determined to follow the plan’ 
bis fore-fathers. The stable accet> 
ing to ancient Custom, was Opt 
site to his front-door, and witht! 
few yards of the only entrance! 
his house through the kitchen, bi 
a littie alteration, he might have be 
a beautitul situation for his 0 
house. But on the proposed ple 
being explained, he quickly silence 
all remonstrance, by briefly obs 
ving, “ This situation answered te" 
weel for Wollie Moore's grant 
ther, and for Wollie Moore’s fathe 
and it shall do fur Wollie Moore bi® 
sel.” By arguments equally © 
gent, do the applauders of antige 
the praisers of past times, often sf 
port their cause. ‘They build 
authority, and on precedent, bul - 
spaling of supporung their a 
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Sil. } On R 
tions on the basis of reason. The Wy 
cannot claim moch merit for their 
Jisinterestedness, tor they ouly lend 
a little praise to hie ancestors, in 


hopes of receiving, when they shall 
bechme ancestors, a full return in 
Kinds A veneration for antiquity 


has crampe id the ene reie sot the hu- 
man mind, and powe riully perpetu- 
aed errors from one generation to 
another. It is founded on that va- 
nity, Which induces many toolishly 
to prize, by a false and exageera- 
ted estimate, those things which 
belong to themselves, merely be- 
cause they are theirs. It was a 
c00d maxim which Ovid puts into 
the mouth of Ulysses, “ Not to re- 
ly on our ancestors, or kindred, but 
call our actions only our own.” 
Before we can give credit to se- 
ates fortheir wisdom in former times, 
orto preachers, for their praises of the 
tuthoftheirancestors, they must prove 
that the politics or creeds of former 
days have been pure. Magna Char- 
ta, the levying of ship-money, and 
the institution of the Star-chamber, 
aeallthe works of our predeces- 
= and yet entitled to very dif- 
erent estimation. Mur ancestors 
have at different pe riods adopted 
opposite sentiments of religion, and 
could not be rfght at all times, and 
) all their changes, when the creed 
of one period was coniplete ly oppo- 
wetoaformer creed. FE WELTY Ques 
tion ought to be determined on its 
own intrinsic merit, and not on the 
ulventitious claims of having obtain- 
ed the sanction of those who have 
zone before us, and who were equal- 
VY fallible with ourselves. Length 
of time throws an air which to those 
Who look only at the surface, as- 
Pere an appearance of sanctity over 
pA ving and morbid institutions, 
“ason removes the illusion, and 
sich ee sterner “ the 
a tient and pe rsevering 
earch, hk. 
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ON READING ROSCOR’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE NURSE. 
SSUREDLY, the xursing mother 
f hi isthe enjoy ment ofan addition: il 
sense; nor can nature, in all ber ex- 
tent and variety, present a spectae le 
more interestiag, than the maternal 
nurse in the performance of this 
inost delightfal of duties, looking 
down on the infant that draws life 
from her bosom, and yields in retar 
a sweetest, purest, bot most indes- 
cribable sensation, partly revealed 
inthe eyes and attitude, but which 
can neither be translated by the pen- 
cil of Raphael, nor the pen of Roscoe. 
It is this serene sensation, this placid 
but consummate love, which repays 
the mother for much prev ious suffers 
ing (suffering that perhaps heightens 
succeeding pleasure ); and this is the 
compensation ordained for the daily 
cares, the nightly watchings, and the 
numerous privations of the nurse. 
That most affecting transport which 
at one highly contrasted moment 
(perhaps the most so in human life) 
when a female is at once delivered 
from agony the most excruciating, 
and terror the most impressive, and 
hears the cry of her first-born, and 
exclaims fe ebly, yet forcibly —My 
darling child ! that atlecting .trans- 
port tien felt and manifested by the 
generality of mothers, gradually sab- 
sides into the quiet and retired 
delight which blesses the nurse ; but 
this secondary sensation, or rather 
sentiment, Lam unwillingly obliged 
to observe, is by no means so com- 
mon, or so comformable to the minds 
or habits of many mothers. Let me 
assure those ladics who have read 
Roscoe, that it is much easier to be 
a mother than a nurse. Let not po- 
etry excite feelings, transient tender- 
ness, romantic fondness for a plain, 
serious, sweet, laborious occupation— 
let not, ] say, the pleasures of the 
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state well paraphrased by the poet, 
seduce every one who has the hap- 
piness of being a mother, to think 
she has also the virtue to be a nurse, 
And is it no virtue to stay at home 
from evening parties; to be careful 
and vigilant by night as well as by 
day, with eyes that open, with heart 
that is aroused at every uneasy cry 
is it no virtue to regulate with - 
nicest attention ev ery minute articie 
of regimen, to be cautious in giving 
medicines, and still more cautious im 
preventing their necessity ; to pacify 
the little impatient ; to pet by heart 
all the language of nature, vartous 
and comprehensive as it is, even in 
the earliest life; to distinguish pain 
from pettishness, and erroneous re- 
gimen from real malady; is it ne 
virtue to live only, and at all times, 
for that child, who lives only by 
you; to keep the temper ever serene 
and unruffled, the mind, lke the 
milk, sweet and fair, and bland and 
balmy; to kee ‘p vourself sacred trom 
the contamination of strong liquors ; 
in short, to kee pthe mind at home, 
always pure, always patient, always 
prepared, alw ays strong enough not 
to surrender itself tothe magic of 
any old woman, whether of the mate 
sex, or of the female ?—Oh! Believe 
ne itis not onthat breast, at one 
time panting with feverish solicitude 
for some new pleasure, some change 
without variety. at another time 
chilled with indifference and ennui— 
it is not on that bosom, whose milk 
is poisoned by anger, or those 
cursed cordials that 
their hearts, without immediately 
deranging their bheads—no—it 1s 
not on that bosom, however fair, | 
should lay an infant, even though it 
were the breast of a mother. 
She who roves afier tumultuous 
and public joys, can only pretend a 
relish forthe secret, silent, sabbath 
state of enjoyment, which dilates the 
Leart of the natural nurse. Save the 


ac- 
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infant from the mother, however, 
healthy, who has no equanimity, the 
virtue of a nurse—whose heart \ 
never athome, who is_ full of fie. 
tious sensibility, and who can leave 
in its cradle the waking and wail. 
ing child, to shed tears over a novel 
Seve the child—give it a truer mm 
ther, a domestic nurse, who posses 
es the equanimity of humble sta 
tion; whose self-interest is more vie 
giant and attentive, and (such is 
the providence of nature) whose at. 
tachment often grows more maternal 
than that of the mother herself. Give 
her the child—anod take tt from the 
natural parent.— Medea, who is said 
to have murdered ber own children, 
was av unnatural aurse, a Fashionable 
nurse—-a mother, and not a nursema 
NURSE ! —the consummate loveliness 
of a lovely woman, the excetlence of 
every mental qualitie ation, and theen 
joy mentof the most enraptured sense, 
without the simatlest sensuality i 
The wise men of the cast might do 
obeisance to such a character, with 
out attaching any divine attribute to 
the ebild. 

Ladies are ambitious—They will 
and therelure they must be nurses 
For some weeks it does weil. Such 
a motber, aud such achiid, are sub 
ject for a painter and a pest, who 
can sketch in the lucky minute, but 
not for the domestic historian who 
isto record the annals of the house. 
Fatigue begins to be felt at night 
and lassitude inthe day, It ts fel 
as a shame to drop on a sudden what 
had been sofirmly resolved, Fits of 
tretfulness begin to dry up the tour 
tains ot life. ‘To increase quantity; 
recourse is bad to wine-wheys, 
malt liquors, which are suppc osed tle 
triuve, and which produce an arte 
ticial slee P, heavy and stort, both! 
mother and child; and sometimes (! 
trust, not often) the spirits care hep! 
up to the undertaking by Cordials, & 
sence of peppermint, drops delutes 
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“to drams—cordials, I repeat it, 
which may give the heart a transt- 
ent warmth, but which gradually 
rob it of its mental worth, tts best 
affections, The. child of this deli- 
cate, fashionable, and feeling nurse 
pines away for want of proper nou- 
rishment ; and then begins the sup- 
Jementary diet of thick gruel and 
panada, totally unfit for those diges- 
tive powers which languish for the 
want of the diet of nature. Yet the 
little one lives, and in the intervals of 
cholic it smiles, and presses with its 
hands the bosom that ought to sup- 
ply its on/y nourisiment. The deli- 
cate mother often sinks herself into 
apermature decline by vain exer- 
tions, fruitless anxiety, by  9b- 
stinately keeping an improper ree 
solution, or at least she saps her 
heaith, and contracts evil habits 
from the injud:cious experiment. 
Butis ii ina crowded, contaminated 
city of Europe, of britain, or of Ire- 
land, where ripeness, rottenness, and 
immaturity are compressed together 
—where the female breast heaves 
not so much with love and tenders 
hess, as with anxious solicitude to 
rank with a higher station, never 
casting its reflection on the rank be- 
low, and deriving at least comfort 
from the comparison—is it in a city, 
where we see in the streets wretched 
lifants suspended, I may literally say 
hanzed, from the arms of insensible 
aid intoxicated mothers; where in 
higher rank wesee infants brought 
io company themselves, under the 
influence of intoxicating draughts— 
ls it where—-I cannot, of rather will 
hot proceed farther—miserable mo- 
thers !—unfortunate children !— 


A. P. 
For the Belfast Mouthly Magazine. 
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OF THE RICHMOND NATIONAL IN- 

STITUTION, FOR THE INSTRUCTION 

OF THR INDUSTRIOUS BLIND, IN 

GREAT BRITAIN-STREET, DUBLIN ; 

HELD ON MONDAY, THE OTH OF 

MAY, ISI}. WITH THE GENERAL 

RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THR 

GOVERNMENT OF THE INSTITUTION, 

AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE FUNDS. 

HE managers feel great satisfac- 

tion in being able to inform the 
subscribers, that the institution is 
considerably improved since their 
last report was published, 

In the month of December, they 
came to a resolution to admit six 
pupils in addition to the original 
number of twelve; and there are 
now fifteen pupils in the house, and 
four candidates for admission on the 
buoks, whose case will be considered 
on the next day of meeting. They 
have admitted one day pupil, who 
merely receives, at his own choice, 
instruction in manufacture, 

The conduct of the pupils bas 
been, upon the whole, very regular 
and orderly; many of them have 
made rapid progress in the trades at 
which they are employed; and a 
sensible improvement in Constitue 
tion, and external appearance is ob- 
servable in all, since the time of 
their admission, 

The manufactures hitherto car- 
ried on in the institution, have con- 
sisted of nets of various kinds, but 
chiefly for gardeus, mats, and mat- 
ting made of bent or sedge, and 
baskets. 

It willbe gratifying to the sub- 
scribers to observe by the accounts 
submitted to them, that the two first 
of these manufactures have yielded 
a prefit, even after deducting the 
expense of the instractors, 

The basket manufacture appears 
under less favourable circumstances ; 
but it nevertheless promises to atlord 
a profit as large as, or even larger 
than the other branches, 
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Among the difficulties with which 
the managers have had to contead, 
the principal has been to provide 
materials in the last mentioned ma- 
nufacture. A considerable quantity 
of willows was lost at the commence- 
ment of the manufacture, by the 
negligent and injudicions manner 
in which they were stowed by the 
first instructor ; and when the pupils 
began to attain some expertness in 
the trade, the stock of materials be- 
came exhausted. 

The managers have taken great 
pains to procure an additional sup- 
ply, but without  effect:—persons 
who stipulated to furnish them with 
large quantities have failed im per- 
forming their engagements; so that 
at present they have only a few 
hundred of bundles remaining, 
which are ina state of preparation 
for what in the trade is called white 
work; and the manufacture in the 
mean time, is necessarily suspended. 
The loss is much to be lamented, as 
ihe earning of some of the pupils 
has amounted to two shillings per 
day, and on an average the profit 
on the work of the puptis, who have 
been kept at it for a few months, 
has been more than equivalent to 
the cost of their maintenance. The 
managers earnestly entreat that such 
of the subscribers as have any means, 
or opportunity of procuring a supply 
of willows amongst their country 
friends, will exert themselves to 
that desirable effect. 

To promote industry and exer- 
tion, the committee, since the first 
day of the present year, have 
adopted the plan of allotting a pro- 
portionable part of their earning to 
the pupils. One-sixth part of the 
value of their labour is set apart for 
them, and of this allowance, one- 
sixth is given them for immediate 
encouragement, the remaining five- 
sixths are left to accumulate for 
them, till they leave the  institu- 
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tion—snbject to deduction for wa. 
ton or negligent loss of cloaths, y 
wilful mischief. 

The annual donations, subserip. 
tions, and dividend on stock, are es. 
timated at £500.; to this sum isty 
be added the profit on the mano. 
facture, which, if materials can be 
procured, at the accustomed rates, 
and taking mto consideration als, 
the improving expertness of the 
pupils, the managers expect will be 
considerable. At the same time, 
the public ought to be reminded, 
that the institution is not to be view. 
ed in the light of a lucrative man 
factory, but as a school, for such in- 
digent and helpless blind persons, a 
are disposed to industry, from which 
the pupils are expected to depar, 
in order to make room for others, 
as soon as they shall have acquired 
sufficient knowledge and dexterity 
to maintain themselves. 

In the schedule of the property of 
the institution, the whole cost of the 
house and premises, repairs and al: 
terations, will be seen at one view, 
The expenditure which comes 
der this head, together with the 
yearly rent and taxes, have subject 
ed the institution to a weighty bur 
den—weightier perhaps, some may 
think, than was suitable to its means, 
or requisite for its purposes in ils 
present infant state. But the mé 
nagers have to observe, that the 
same consideration which induced 
the present subscribers to originate 
this scheme of mercy, equally I- 
spired the hope, that the beneficest 
concurrence of the public, would 
soon advance the institution to that 
magnitude, which it must attaia it 
order to full utility. In this eve 
less extensive premises would no 
have served the purpose, and should 
the managers be enabled to realize 
their hope, so as to fill the prese™ 
house, the expense incurred by "8 
capaciousness will then appear mvc 















less in Comparison with the number 
accommodated, than it can now be 
deemed disproportionate. The com- 
mittee will not relinquish the sali- 
guine prospect they have cherished, 
vutil the utter failure of their repre- 
centations compels them to despair of 
eS adequate aid from the public. They 
Py will trust, that acclaim on hamanity, 
= which speaks for itself, and which 
no arguments Can make more im- 
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pressive, will not be blighted by a 
coldness which in no other tastance 
has been exemplified, Should this 
however unhappily, in defiance of 
every) present expectation, prove 
the case, the committee have the 
comfort of reflecting, that instead 
of being embarrassed, they will be 
materially aided, in adopting a nar- 
rower scale, by a profitable disposal 
of the present premises, 











Salaries outstanding from last 
JORG rrcocccccccccccccccccccccoccocs °0 O oO 
Salary of Superintendant to Ist 


Dr. 
Sp & s« ¢€ 
me Cloathing,....csceceesereeees cosccoce OL 19 G 
SS Te oe ae 
m Soap and Candles,.........0000. 11 7 O 
Mm Rent and J 'axeS,.....eccecceeseeeedS5 9 YQ 
© Printing and Stationary,....... 95 12 9 
B Servant’s Wages,...eceeeeweee 27 9 1 


April, ..ccccocccccescscsccccccscce 12 IT 6 
PrOViSIONS,..ccccccsrescvcccccseoeeeDhS 13 Gf 
ISCHBOMRG, wccscoscescccocceccscovccce 17 10 SF 


Furniture 10 per cent, allowed 
for wear and tear,.........6.6. 20 16 44 
Loss On Basket Manufacture, 26 10 24 
Excess of Income above Ex- 
ee ae 





£851 11 14 





freneral Rules and Regulations for 
the Richmond National Institue 
tion, for the instruction of the in- 
dustrious blind, 
“Tue purpose of this institution is, 
the instruction of indigent and well 
disposed blind, in such useful arts 
or trades, as they shall be found 
capable of acquiring, whereby they 
may be enabled to provide for them- 
relves, and to become useful mem- 
ders of society. 
The institution is under the di- 
rection of a president, eight vice- 
presidents, three trustees, a secre- 
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tary, and twenty-one additional 
members, constituting a committee 
of management. 

A subscription of one guinea, an- 
nually, constitutes an annual mem- 
ber, and of twenty guineas at once, 
or within twelve calendar months, 
a member for life. 

General ineetings of the members 
are to be convened by public ad- 
vertisement, (inserted five days be- 
fore, in two news-papers), On the 
first Monday of May, and first mon- 
day of November, im every year: 
seven members present, shail be 
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competent to transact business. 
The president, one of the vice-pre- 
sidents, one of the trustees, or, in 
their absence, any member present, 
to be then chosen, is to preside. 
An extraordinary general meeting 
may be called, in the like manner, 
either by the committee of manaye- 
ment, or by the president, or by 
any of the vice-presidents, or by 
the re quisition of any ten sechsithints 
addressed to the president, one of 
the vice-presidents, or one of the 
trustees; the purpose or purposes 
for calling snch extraordinary ge- 
neral meeting to be specified m the 
public advertisement, and no other 
business to be then discussed or 
transacted. 

The general meeting is to have 
the ultimate controul over the whole 
Institution; and particularly the 
power to make, alter, or annul 
laws; but the determination of any 
peneral meeting in these respects 
must be confirmed by the then next 
general meeting. No determina- 
tion of a gener ral me eting respecting 
the property of the institution, is to 
have effect, unless confirmed by 
the then next general mecting, con- 
sisting of not ‘less than twenty- sage 
members, of whom three-fourths, 
least, must vote for such tsi 6 La 
tion. 

Twenty-one members are to be 
elected from the members at large, 
at the general meeting on the first 
Monday of May, in every year, 
who, with the president, Vice-pre- 
sidents, trustees, and secretary, are 
to be a commitiee of management. 

The commititce is to meet at such 
times as they shall deem most use- 
ful. Three members are to consti- 
tute a meeting for the transaction of 


business ; and the president, one of 


the vice-presidents, ove of the trus- 
tees, or, in their absence, any mem- 
ber to preside. The committee is 
to order and direct all necessary 


buildings, works, and_ repairs, ay! 
all requisite supplies of inpleimen 
materials, and accommodations, Ty 
committee is to determine on th 
number of objects to be received 
and on the nature and extent of tly 
beneficence to be granted; to a 
mit such applicants as circumstance 
may polit out to be the most proper 
objects; to frame regulations fy 
their own conduct, and for the ip 
ternal management of the establish 
ment, as well as for the instructig 
and mone! government of the pupils 
to hire, suspend, or discharge a 
persons employed in the institution, 
to receive and collect the subserip 
tions, and pay same into the hank 
of the treasurer; to audit all a 
counts, and order all payment; 
and, in general, to exercise the com 
plete superintendance of the instity 
tion, subject to the controul of the g 
neral meeting. The committee s 
to keep such a registry of proceet 
ings, as shall enable them at al 
times to exhibit a detailed viewd 
the progress and state of the instile 
tion, in order, that under the dire 
tion of the general meeting, an 
count of the funds, income, exper 
diture, and every other particula 
necessary to full information, may 
from time to time be laid before the 
public, ‘The trustees are to have @! 
interests in houses or groumd, and a 
funded property vested in them; - and 
when necessary, they are to conte 
the same, as they shall be directed 
by the general meeting, under tie 
foregoing regulations, 

‘Lhe secretary is to assist at the 
mectings ot the cominittee, and # 
the general meetings. 

The treasurer is. to account with 
and act under the direction of t# 
committee; and the- committee # 
to lay ail the acc ounts of the ins 
tution, and all their own transactio® 
before the ordinary general meelilf 
for inspection and controul, 
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Whenever the office of the pre- 
sident, or of any of the vice-presi- 
dents, or trustees, or of the secre- 
tary or Weasurer, shall become va- 
cant, the committee shall have the 

wer of recommending a successor, 
and may either call an extraordi- 
nary general meeting, 10 the man- 
ner before directed, for the purpose 
of filling the vacancy, or may defer 
the election to the then next ordinary 
general meeting, as to them = shall 
seem best. 

Elections are to be by ballot; and 
ao annnal subscriber can vote at a 
© general meeting, unless he or she 

> shall have been a member for one 
year prior thereto; nor can any 
member be permitted to vote at a 
general meeting, ualess all arrear 
of his or her subscription shall have 
been previously paid. 


QUERIES, to be answered previous 
to the edmission of pupils into che 
Richmond National Institution, for 
the instruction of the industrious 


blind. 
(Queries to be answered by a medical 
gentleman.) 


1.—Wnuar is the nature and sup- 
posed cause of the applicaot’s blind- 
ness ? 

2.—Is it total ? 

3.—Is it deemed incurable ? 

4.—Has applicant had the small- 
POX or Cow-pock ? 

5.—Is applicant free from epilep- 
tic and other fits, and from every 
disease which could prove iajurious 
t0 fellow pupils? 

6.—Does applicant labour under 
py bodily infirmity, which may 
render him a burden to the inst- 
ution ? 











2ueries to be answered by a clergy- 
MGR, priest, or minister, or some 
other respectable person.) 


l.--What is the name and age of 
he applicant ? 
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2.—How long has applicant been 
blind ? 

3.—At what place, or in what 
parish, was applicant born? 

4.—Where does applicant now 
reside ? 

5.—How long has applicant re- 
sided there ? 

6 —Has applicant been employed 
in any handicraft work, or in what 
other manner ? 

7.—How has applicant been sup- 
ported ? 

8.—Are applicant’s parents livin 
or dead? 

9.—If living—What are their 
names, residence, condition, or cir- 
cumstances; and what family have 
they? 

10.—Has applicant ever wander- 
ed about as a beggar; or played on 
any musical justrument in the 
streets, or at public-houses;—and if 
so, how long since ? 

1t.—Does applicant bear a cha- 
racter of integrity, regularity, de 
ceucy and sobriety? 

12—Is applicant of sound jntel- 
lect? 


(r 
'S 


Applications, accompanied with 
answers to the above, to be addres. 
sed (post paid, if from the country,) 
tothe Superintendant of the Rich- 
mond National Institution for the in- 
struction of the Industrious Blind, 
Great Brituin-street; and signed re- 
spectively by the several parties re- 
quired, residing within the parish to 
which the candidate shall belong. 

N.B. Persons applying for ad- 
mission, are desired to observe, that 
the object of the institution being 
not to provide for the permanent 
support of those taken under itg 
protection, but to teach them the 
means of providing a livelihood for 
themselves; therefore, as soon ag 
they shall have received all the ins 
struction of which they shall be 
found capable, they must necessa } 
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tily be dismissed, in order to make 
room for other pupils. 

Females will be admitted, when 
the funds shall enable the managers 
to fit up proper separate apartinents 
for their accomodation. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
Pe 
FYROM THE APPENDIX TO THE REPORT 
OF THE SELRBCT COMMITTEEON THE 
HIGH PRICE OF BULLION. 


TUE FOLLOWING EXAMINATION APFORDS 
SOME CURIOUS INFORMATION ON 


THE MANNER, IN) WHICH THE 
SYSTEM OF BANKING IS CAKRIED 
ON IN ENGLAND. 


Wm. Huskisson, esq. in the Chair, 
Thomas Richardson, esq. called in, 


and examined. 
T BELIEVE you are a bill breker ? 


Ves. 
You are also an agent for country 
banks ?-—Yes. 


Have country banks increased in 


number since the restriction on the 
Bank of England '—Very conside- 
rubly. 

Can you tell in what proportion ? 
No, J never made any calculation. 

Do you know how many country 
banks there are ?—No, | do not, it 
might be easily ascertained from the 
printed lists of country bankers. 

Are you aware that the notes of 
the country bankers in circulation are 
much mereased ?>—I have no doubt 
of it; very considerably. 

Are those notes which are made 
payable in London increased ?>—~Yes, 
} should think very much. 

Do you mean the notes of country 
banks generally are increased ?—Yes, 
both descriptions; those made pay- 
able in London, and those which are 
not. 

What means have you of know- 
ing they are imcreased ?—-General 
observation. 

W hat is the nature of the agency 
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for country banks ?—It is two-foli; 
in the first place to procure mone 
for country bankers on bills whe 
they have occasion to borrow on dis 
count, which is not often the cag: 
and in the next place, to lend th 
money for the country bankers @ 
bills on discount. The sums of m 
ney which I lend for country ba 
kers ondiscount are fifty times mor 
than the sums borrowed for county 
bankers. 

Do you send London bills into the 
country for discount *—Yes. 

Do you receive bills from the coun 
try upon London in return, at a date 
to be «discounted ?—Yes, to a vey 
considerable amount, from particule 
parts of the country. 

Are not both sets of bills by this 
means under discount *—No, the bill 
received from one part of the cou 
try are sent down to another pat 
for discount. 

And they are not discounted in Lo 
don ?—No. In some parts of th 
country there is but little ciréulation 
of bills drawn upon London, a it 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Sussex, & 
but there is there a considerable cr 
culation of country bank notes, pe 
cipally optional notes. In Lar 
cashire there is little or no circulatiat 
ef country bank notes; but there i 
a great circulation of bills daw 
upon London at two or three mom 
date. I receive bills to a consider 
ble amount from Lancashire in pi 
ticular, and remit them to Norfol, 
Soffolk, &c. where the bankers batt 
large lodgements, and much surplas 
money to advance on bills for d 
count. ; 

Do you not send bills drawn ® 
London by one merchant upon aie 
ther, to be discounted in the cow 
try ?+ Yes, toa considerable amou™ 

Are not bills of that deseripht® 
called notes, in London ?+-G 


80 pat, 
remittar? 


Ae 


How do you get your 















for those bills that vou so send to be 
discounted >—Iu bills that have three 
or four days to rua, or by orders for 
cash on bankers ia London. 

What part of the Country are they 
sent into ?—-Norfolk, Suttolk, Se. 
and small sums into some parts of 
Yorkshire, 

Are not the returns sometimes 
made in bills at two mouths, or other 
dues ?—It is very seldom the case, 
unless it be in exchange for a bill of 
a much longer date. 

Do not transactions of this nature 
take place to the anjount of several 
hundred thonsand pounds a year f— 
Ihave never had any transaction of 
the sort last described. In the modes 
af discounting previously men- 
tioned, many milijons ga through my 
hands in a@ year. 

flow many millions pass through 
your hands in the course of the year ? 
1 should certainly speak within 
hounds if I say se venoreight millions. 

Do the country bankers in gene- 
ral keep agents in London, exc!ysiwe 
ofthe bankers on whom they draw ? 
No, nat of the description of which 
] am. 

Are not the agents principally em- 
ployed for the purpose of lending 
the money of the country bankers 
on discount on bills accepted in 
london ?—We are employed both by 
those who have money to lend, and 
those who want to borrow money. 
; You have stated, that seven mil- 
liens of money pass through your 
hands annually ; what proportion of 
that may you have lent for country 
bankers on discount?—A million 
ada half. I speak of the sum out- 
tauding upon discount at one time, 
on : account of country bankers, 
which, multiplied about four or five 
‘mes in the year, owing to the bills 

ing from two to three months, will 
mount to the ageregate sum which 

have mentioned. 
Then it follows that the seven mil- 
“OS which -have passed through 
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your hands, have been lent for coun. 
try bankers on discount >—Yes, [ 
have no transactions whatever bat 
which relate to discount. | 

Do you know, in point of fact, 
whether such transactions as you 
have now described, were in prac- 
tice previous to the suspension of the 
cash payments of the bank ?—Yes, 
they were. 

Do you know whether they were 
practised to a similar extent ?—No, 
they were not. 

In what proportion, compared with 
the present time ?—I cannot form 
an exact criterion. 

Can you state to the committee the 
cause of such ditference ?—I believe 
it to be on account of the increase 
of country paper, and also bank of 
England paper. 

Are the bills so discounted on be- 
half of the country banks, such as the 
bank of England would refuse to 
discount ?—At least two thirds of 
them, on account of their having 
more than 65 days to run, ) 

Are there any other reasons for 
which you think the bank would re- 
fuse discounting such bills ?— Yes, 

State thegi.—Some houses have 
more occasion for discount than 
others ; the bank only take a limited 
amount. The business of some hou- 
ses arises principally at one period 
of the year when they make their 
sules; they then want larger accom. 
modations than the bank would af- 
ford them, and many of the bills 
being indirect, by which | mean 
not discountable at the bank with- 
outtwo London indorsements. 

Do you ever discount bills for Lon- 
don bankers through the medium of 
your country correspondents ?—I do 
not believe that it 1s a general prac- 
tice for the London bankers to apply 
fur any such discounts. 

Will you state what sum of money 
belonging to country bankers has 
been employed by you inthe last 
year in the purchase of exchequer 





























bills, and other government securi- 
ties ?—In exchequer bills] do not 
think sf 1,000. 

In what. other securities >—Occa- 
sionally we buy stock for country 
bankers, but only to a very limited 
amount. 

Do you guaranty the bills you dis- 
count, and what is your charge per 
cent.?—No, we do not guaranty 
them; our charge is one-eighth per 
cent, brokerage upon the bill dis- 
counted—but we make uo charge to 
the lender of the money. 

Do you consider that brokerage as 
a compensation for the skill which 
you exercise in selecting the bills 
which you thus get discounted }— 
Yes, for selecting of the bills, writing 
letters, and otber trouble, 

Does the party who furnishes the 
money give you any kind of com- 
pensation ?—None at all, 

Does he not consider you as his 
agent, and in some degree respousi- 
ble for the safety of the bills which 
you gave him ?——Notat all, 

Does he not prefer you on the 
score of his judging that you will 
give him good intelligence upon that 
subject ?—Yes, he relies upon us. 

Lo you then exercise a discretion 
as tothe probable safety of the bills ? 
—Yes; ifa bill comes to us which I 
conceive not to be safe, we return it. 

Do you uot then conceive your- 
selves to depend ina great measure 
for the quantity of business which 
vou can perform on the favour of the 
party lending the money ?—Yes, 
very much so. If we manage our 
business well, we retain our friends ; 
if we do not, we lose them. 

Is not the quantity of business 
which you can do, lunned in a great 
measure by the amount of the ready 
money which you are enabled to 
supply ?—-Yes, no doubt of it. 

Does not then the quantity of dis- 
countable bills transmitted to you, 
depead on the quantity of ready mo- 
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ney which you are enabled to gy 

ply ?—Yes ; but we tind that th 
better our bills, the more readily wy 
obtain money on discount, as mom 
people are induced to take bills og 
discount instead of buying exchequer 
bills, or vesting money 10 the funds 

Do you not then conceive that the 
quantity of discountable bills tha 
is drawn depends on the extent of 
the supply of ready money wbic) 
the country bankers Issuing coup 
try bank notes are able to furnish 
No, I do not; for when the county 
bankers are poor, the London bap. 
kers are ofteu full of money, 

Do you not conceive, then, that it 
depends on the quantity of ready 
money which the country bankers 
and the London bankers together an 
able to furnish ?—I have no dou 
in many instances it does; byt if a 
manufacturer bas sold his goodsat 
six months, and learns that money 
is plentiful in London, and that he 
can have his bill discounted, he wil 
send it.to be discounted, 

Does not that accommodation tend 
to increase the business of the coum 
try manufacturer ?—Yes, no doubt 
of it; he goes to market again with 
his ready money. 

Can you state what it may costlo 
raise muney by discount in the mat 
ner you have described ?—IJt. will 
cost six anda half per cent. pera” 
num to the merchant, supposing the 
transaction to take place four Umes 
in the year, the banker five and 
half per cent, per annum. 

Will you explain that difference? 
—The merchant pays from one 
eight to one-tourth per cent. for ob 
taining the bill on the bank in Lae 
don; the country banker, unless be 
draws upon his London banker, pay 
no commiysion, as he pays away te 
bill he receives, and imdorses it)» 

Have there been many losses im 
curred upon bilis thus discoumed? 
—No, there have not by us, excep 
to a smal] amvyunt indeed. 





Were there any losses incurred 
upon such bills, before the restriction 
anon the cash payments in the 
bank ?-—Yes, many more in the same 
yroportion. t 

Were not many losses incurred in 
the year 1793 ?—To avery large a- 
mount. 

How do you account for the greater 
proportion of losses before than since 
the restriction of the bank ?—I think 
that many of thecounty bankers have 
many losses by taking bills them- 
selves: but those who do their busi- 
nessin London by means of a bro- 
ker, wha understands it, have but 
few losses. 

Do you therefore assign the discre- 
tion of the agent in London to be the 
only cause why there have been few- 
er losses sustained since the restric- 
tion on the bank than before it ?— 
Yes; [| should think it much depends 
upon the discretion of the agent in 
London. 

Is not the present system of dis- 
counting,as carried on by the agents 
in Deedes for the country banks, a 
great and mutual accommodation to 
the country and London bankers ? 
—{think it may to the country ban- 
kers, but not to the London bankers. 

Is it not a great inconvenience to 
the London bankers, in times when 
money is in plenty, to lend on dis- 
‘ counton the bills which the agents 
ofthe country banks carry to them ? 
—Yes, it is, ig 

¥ou state, that you send long da- 
ted bills into the country (say six 
months to run) to be discounted 7— 
Yes. 

Is it not sometimes the practice 
forthe country banker, to remit in 
payment a bill at two months upon 
his banker in’ London, that it may 
be’ there discounted, deducting of 
course the proportion of the discount 
motey, namely, for the two months, 
the conntry banker receiving a small 
Commission for such transaction ?— 
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Yes, it is the practice in some parts 
of Westmoreland, and at Manches- 
ter; but those are transactions in 
which we have no concern, they are 
done by corresponding with the party 
directly. 

Not to a large amount ?—No, I 
believe not; business of this sort 
was done to a great extent, when a 
considerable number of West India 
bills at from twelve to thirty-six 
months date were in circulation. 

Can you state to the committee 
the causes which periodically pro- 
duce an abundance or scarcity of 
money in London ? ) 

No it is beyond my conception, 

Do you think from the appearance 
of the bills which have come into 
your hands to be discounted, that 
many bills are now drawn solely 
for the purpose of raising money, 
and not bor real business done >—No, 
I believe a very small proportion in- 
deed that are not for real business, 
pass through my hands. 

Are there any other persons in 
London whose transactions are con- 
siderable in the line ?—Yes, several, 
but I believe no one house that car- 
ries on agency to the same extent 
wedo; [do not think they altoge- 
ther carry it on to one-third of the 
extent we do, 

Are there not some who carry on 
similar transactions for mercantile 
houses in London, and obtained mo- 
ney on discount from London ban- 
kers '—A great many. 

Can you state what may be the 
comparative extent to the latter class? 
—I should think to a much greater 
extent for the merchants, than for the 
country bankers. 

Can you distinguish between those 
bills which are properly called bills 
of accommodation, and those for real 
mercantile transactions?—-No, I wish 
I could, it would be of great use to 
me in my business, | 

Do not the bills drawn from the 




















































country, necessarily partake in some 
measure of both characters 7—Yes, 
Ihave no doubt it is sometimes the 
case ; | have heard it stated that a 
merchant in London shall buy 
#€.1,000. worth of goods in the coun- 
try, and that the seller shall draw for 
two ; but to distinguish from the bill 
whether such transactions are real or 
not, is impossible, 

Is not the sufficiency of the accep- 
tor, drawer, and indorser, the princi- 
pal rule by which you necessarily 
judge ?—No, not at ali times ;_ there 
is a great influx of a particular des- 
cription of paper in the market at 
times, which we must avoid, let the 

arties be ever so good, Particular 
as paula get into disrepute, the Spa- 
nish wool trade for instance. When 
an article is very high, both drawer, 
acceptor, and indorser, get into bad 
credit, and we are then cautious of 
taking such bills. 

Can you generally obtain as many 
bills founded on real transactions in 
commerce, as you are able to get 
discounted ?—Yes, nine months out 
of the year we can. 

Can you obtain more of such bills 
than you are able to discount ?>—Yes, 
particularly for the last four months, 

Supposing the supply of cash to 
increase through the increase of 
country bank notes, do you conceive 
that vou could obtain a proportiona- 
ble increase in the supply of biils 
founded on real transactions of com- 
merce ?—Yes, to more than double 
the amount of the increase, by taking 
. bills which have from three to six 
months to run. 

Has your business gradually in- 
creased to the great extent at which 
it now is?—Yes, for about the last 
four or five years it has. 


Heary Thornton, esq. in the Chair. 


Thomas Richardson, esq. again call- 
ed in, and examined. 


HAVE you the means of knowing 


whether 


the 
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bankers 


in 


[Sept 


Londen 


use any greater economy than fq, 
merly in respect to the quanti 
of notes kept jn their possession j. 


Yes ; I should guess that they do ng 
keep so much by one-eighth as they 
did eight years azo, in proportion. 


the amount of payments made. 


To what cause do you ascribe thet 
diminution ?—To the more ready me. 
thod in which they can borrow bank 
notes for the day, through the means 


of brokers. 


Is it your practice to be an inter 
mediate person for these purposes? 
irequently ; not unfrequent 
e amount of twenty or thir 


— Very 
ly tot 


ty thousand pounds a day, 


Has that practice increased?— 


No doubt of it, very considerably, 


Are there auy other causes ta 
which you can ascribe the use of the 
very diminished quantity of notes! 
—There are a great many more bill 
in circulation than formerly, so that 
a banker can at all times take a bil 


or bills to suit his purposes, 


. W.hat you mean 1s, he can thus get 
rid of any supeifluity of cash ata 


short notice ?— Yes. 


Do you know of any alteration ig 
the hour at which the bank now 
takes from the banicers the sum daily 
due to them on the ground of baak 


c 


charge ?-— Yes, at four o’clock. 


At what hour were they used to 
take It some vears ago ?—As soon 









































afiernine as they could agree upoa- 


the sum, 


Is it not one consequence of that 
change, thatthe bauker is able t 
pay the bank in a great measure by 
the medium of dratts upon the bank 
which have been paid in by lis 


customers for bills discounted by 
themon the same day, instead 


paying the bank io bauk of England 
notes ?—It certainly is a very great 
saving in the use of notes to the 
banker, 


How long has this change take@ 
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place —I do not think more than 
jour or five years. 

Do you not conceive that the in- 
creased amount of bills discounted by 
the bank for the mercantile world, 
has afforded increased means to the 
bankers of obtaining a supply of 
notes at short notice, through the me- 
dium of the bills sent to the bank 
to be discounted by their customers ? 
.~ Yes. 

Is it not now the practice at the 
bank to give money for wavy bills 
on all days in the week, instead of 
discounting them only as heretofore 
on the Thursday ?—Yes, they ate 
takea every day. 

Do you-thiak that from the trans- 
actions which you carry on with 
bankers in London, they are enabled 
tolendalarger proportion of their 
deposits than turmerly ?—Yes. 

Why ?—Because, trom our general 
intercourse with them, we can bor- 
rowof one to pay the other at an 
hour’s notice, 

Do you not conceive, that it is a 
more general cusiom for tradesmen 
and individuals to keep bankers now 
than some few years ago ?—Yes. 

Would it not naturally result from 
that, that in general fewer persons 
keep an amount of notes by them 
than heretofure?—1 think people 
keep a smaller amount at home than 
formerly ; but perhaps the notes may 
not be less, as, having no cash, they 
inust keep notes for their own daily 
trafic, though formerly they used to 

ve guineas, 

Isany other mode of payment than 
bank of England notes and specie 
accepted of in London ?—Drafts up- 
on bankers, 

In Consequence of the ready 
fneans of providing notes for all per- 
tons holding the undeniable secu- 
hues necessary, do you think ten 
Millions of bank notes will keep a- 
float the same gnantity of business 
“fifteen millious would have done 


ten years ago ?—-Not quite so much 
perhaps ten years ago. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted 
with the banking business to state 
the mode of theiy making their dai- 
ly payments ?—[f a person has a 
sum of money at his banker’s, he 
draws his dratts, and of course re- 
ceives the notes at any moment he 
pleases; but if in the course of the 
day he has, for instance, £.10,00. 
to pay, with perhaps only #.1,C00, 
at his banker's, he pays in the drafts 
he receives that day from others, to 
make up the sum he reguires, for 
which he also draws ; which drafts 
the bankers du not usually pay the 
bank notes upon, but take them to 
the clearing et at four o’clock, 
when each banker settles the dif- 
ference between him and each other 
banker, and the balance is uniformly 
paid that evening in bank notes, 

How is the practice in settling with 
the bankers at the west end of the 
town ?=The clerks of the city ban- 
kers, and the bankers at the west end 
of the town, bring their demands niu- 
tually upon each other, which are 
always discharged on both sides in 
bank notes. 

How many bakers are there that 
clear thew drafts at the clearing 
house ?—Forty-five. 

Has the number much increased 
of late years ?—Qnly increased three 
in the last ten years, 

Caci you tell the average amount, 
or near it, of the transactions of one 
day at the clearing house ?—No ; 
but from the best conjecture, which 
must be a vague one, about five mil- 
lions, reckoning both received and 
paid. 

When was the system of the clear- 
ing house first established >About 
thirty-five years ago. 

You know the present number of 
country banks ?—-Abdut 720 or 730, 

How many were there in 1796,. 
1800, 1805, and 1808 ?—-1 cannot 
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tell, but in the last two vears they 
have increased about a hundred. 

Have you any data to enable you 
to guess the amount of promissory 
notes in circulation by the country 
bankers ?>—No, but | have heard it 
¢alculated at thirty millions. 

Can you inform the committee if 
any one house circulates £.100,000, 
of one and two pound notes ?—I 
should think not, I think that I have 
heard of as much as £.70,000. 

Do you know whether any manu- 
facturers issue their notes in pay- 
mentto their labourers ’—Somedo; 
only a few of those are made paya- 
ble in London. 

Has it not been a custom for 
young men of inconsiderable pro- 
petty to buy goods for manufacturers 
at unusually long credits, for the pur- 
puses of carrying to Saint Domingo 
or South America upon speculaion, 
and for which they give in payment 
bills at from twelve to eighteen 
months date ?—Itis the custom. 

How do persons receiving those 
bills contrive so convert them into 
money for the purposes of their own 
trade (By lodging them with good 
houses, and drawing other bills a- 
gainst them at two or three months, 
and renewing them when they be- 
come due, and so on till the pay- 
ment is fulfilled. 

Does not the public money paid in 
by the tax-gatherers previous to the 
dividends, create for the time a con- 
siderable scarcity of notes ?>—Yes, 
there isa period prior to the divi- 
dends, in which large sums of ‘mo- 
ney are paid to the bank from the 
tax-gatherers, which at such time oc- 
casions great scarcity, and is an in- 
convenience to the trade. 

Can you form any idea what 
would be the consequence of reduc- 
ing the amount of the circulating 
paper inthe country by refusing to 
discount so largely as at present ?— 
A more steutly and regular price of 
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all commodities, with more copf. 
dence in all money transactions, 

Are you not of opinion that th 
bank of England notes are at py, 
sent more confined to the circu 
tion of the metropolis and its neigh. 
bourhood, than they were a 3 
years ago?—They are very mud 
so, from the country bankers subs. 
tuting their own. 


f_________.— | 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
a 


S an elegant, correct pronuncie 

tion of the English lan 
is now considered by the pohie 
and fashionable as an object of 
the utmost importance, I hope, 
you will give the following re 
marks a place in your useful me 
gazine. 

1 believe, that Mr. Walker’s cri 
tical pronouncing dictionary of the 
English language, is generally con 
sidered, (with a very few excep 
tions), as the best standard of Eng 
lish pronunciation, Some respect 
able speakers however are of opi 
nion, that Mr. Jones’s dictionary 
is preferable even to Walker’s. How 
this may be, I cannot say, but! 
can positively affirm, that a vicious 
mode of pronunciation, (which & 
not supported either by Jones @ 
Walker), is becoming very genetal, 
even among people who should know 
betier. I mean pronouncing the 
letter u like a oo. It is not uncom 
mon, to hear persons who have go 
a classical education, and whe 
profess that they pronounce exaclly 
according to Walker’s mode, 
yet when the words, supreme, % 
perior, superintending, absolatiay 
consume, duty, suit, sue, blue, & 
occur, they pronounce them as 
written, suopreme, sooperior, doolf, 
soot, soo, bloo, &c. 

This mode of pronunciation 
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proceed only from ignorance, or 
affectation, as Mr. Walker has so 
clearly marked their true pronun- 
ciation, that no person can mistake 
it, (See his dictionary, no. 454) 
From which it. appears, that the 
true pronunciation of su, under ac- 
cent, is neither shu, nor sov, Wut 
sei; the s pure, asin sit, the e, as 
in me, but very short, the u, as in 
cube ; and every accented su should 
be pronounced in like manner, ex- 
cept sugar, and sure, and their com- 
pounds, 

A person not accustomed to it, 
would feel a little hidtus before he 
could acquire the true pronuncia- 
hon, as it is not very easy to pre- 
vent the letter s from runing itito 
aspiration, before an accented u. 
Indeed, Mr. Walker observes, that 
8, in that situation, has a strong ten- 
dency to aspirate; and should it be 
aspirated in all such cases, it would 
be but avery small deviation from 
rule, when compared with ooing it. 

It is very evident, that Mr, 
Walker was so far from being an 
advocdte for oving, that he has 
pointedly condemned it. For dfter 
giving a list of about a dozen of 
words, in which custom had so far 
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got the better of analogy, as to pro» 
nounce u, like a short oo, he Jin- 
forms us, that they were all the 
words in the Janguage, in which % 
took an oo sound, (see no. 174), 
whith he every where condemns 
calling it a “ Cockney pronuncia- 
tion,” “a whimsical deviation ;”’ and 
adds, that we cannot be too careful 
in cliecking the growthof such an 
unmeaning irregularity. 

That beaux and cox-combs should 
prefer affectation to correctness, 
is not to be wondered at, but that 
any person of sense and education 
should do so, is astonishing. 

OF all the places into which this 
Cockney pronunciation has been in- 
troduced, there is no place in which 
it is so peculiatly disgusting as in the 
pulpit. It is ridiculous in any place, 
but there, it is worse than ridiculous 
as every thing that has an air of flip- 
pancy, has so far an air of irreligion. 

My reason for throwing out these 


few hints to the public is, that I hope 
it may induce some persons of abili- 
ty to endeavour to check the growth 


of this unmeaning irregularity. 


M.G, 
Dromore, 15th September. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS: 


AN ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM PENN. 


(Concluded from page 128.) 


“Mid desart wastes, and bleak and 
_ dreary wilds, 
He joys to make the rural village rise, 
And tame the wand’ring’ hordes of savage 
men, 
To mer and peace, What gen’rous 


Amid Columbia's darkly-frowning woods, 
embryo states arise, whose growing 
pow’r 
Shall awe the world; the last, the sure re- 
treat 
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Of liberty and peace, when despot force 

O’er groaning realms shall spread his iron 
hand 

And adamantine chain! O, noble Penn, 

Thus rising nations shall with grateful 
hearts | 

Proclaim their father! Infants yet une 
born 

Shall lisp thy mame in blessings, whilst 
their sires 

Record the wond’rous tale. 
and blush, 

Ye champions of the earth, who arm’d 
with pow’rs 


Hear this, 
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esistless, call your mercenary bands 


© slaughter and to blood!............ 
[Faom Poems by James Stuart, just published 
in Belfast.} 


Nor long after this trial, William 
Penn’s father died, perfectly 
reconciled to him, leaving him both 
his paternal blessing, anda plentiful 
estate: His death-bed expressions 
being instructive and pattietic, are 
inserted in his No Cross No Crown. 
About this time, Penn assisted at a 
public dispute with Ives, a celebrated 
baptist, on the subject of “ The Uni- 
versality of the Divine Light,” which 
Ives undertook to disprove, with a 
stock of syllogisms framed for the 
occasion. When Ives had done, 
being sensible that lis arguments 
remained in greatest force while an- 
answered, he stepped down from 
his seat, and, with an intention of 
breaking up the assembly, depart- 
ed; but the generality of the people 
staying, William Penn had an op- 
portunity of answering, to the great 
satistuction of the auditory. In the 
winter of the same year, he pub- 
lished a book tor Universal ‘Tolera- 
tion in Religion, which he wished 
to have extended to the Papists, un- 
der security of their pot persecu- 
ting others. 

In December of this year, being 
at a meeting in Wheeler-street, a 
serjeéarit and guard caine to the door, 
and waiting till he had done preach- 
ing, they brought him away to the 
tower, by an order of the lieutenant, 
Sir Jobn Robinsoti, Orders being 
given, that none should attend un- 
concerned in the business, they pre- 
ceeded to an examination, in which 
much browbeating and ill-manuvers 
as well as ill-humoir, were exhibit- 
ed ou one side, and much patience, 
firmness, and decent dignity of 


manners on the partof Penn. The 
trap laid for him on all these oc- 
casions was, to take the oath of al- 
legiance to the king, to swear not 
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to carry arms against him, or » 
attempt any alteration in the » 
vernment of either church or sta 
Penn continually asserted his all, 
giance, and as positively declan 
that taking any oath was againg 
his allegiance to Christ, who es 
pressly forbid swearing. In th 
end, they senteaced him to New. 
gate for six months; here he wroy 
“ The Great Case of Liberty of Coy 
science,” with other pieces of occ 
sional controversy. And parliament 
being about to take measures for em 
fercing the aforesaid conventicle 
act, he, whose freedom of spirits 
prison could not confine, wrote 4 
remonstrance to parliament, setting 
forth the evil consequences of the 
act, as affording opportunity toil. 
minded persons to plunder and de 
stroy the innocent, asserting the 
peaceableness of their principles, 





which led them to “ leve God abow 


all, and their neighbours as them 
selves,” 

His six months imprisonment be 
ing eXpired, he shortly alter went 
over into Holland and Germany, 
accompanied by George Fox, aul 
two other Quakers; on a_religiogs 
visit. ‘They had meetings at Rotier 
dam, Haerlem, and Anisterdam; @ 
which places they set up regult 
meetings to correspond with thes 
ciety, in London; and at this fas 
place, finding letters from Dantzic, 
complaining of sufierings there ®@ 
account of religion, Penn wrote # 
expostulatory letter on their be 
to the King of Poland. 

Hence they went on a religils 
visit to the Princess Elizabeth Pe 
latine, at Herwerden, and the Cour 
tess de Hornes, who resided 
her, and by these religious perso 
they were kindly received, and 
gospel message attended to. 

From this place the traveller 
went to Paderborn, Cassel, | 
Franckfort, having religious * 
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From this 
last place, William Penn addressed 
an epistle to the churches of Jesus, 
throughout the world, which deserves 
whe read by any age of the church, 
and may be found in his journal. 
Thence to Worms, so to Crisheim, 
where he says he found a tender and 
faithful people, and frou hence he 
dispatched a salutation by epistle 
to Elizabeth Princess Palatine, and 


fio Anna Maria de Hornes; which ts 


abandant in Christian counsel. From 
Manheim he addressed a letter to 
the Prince Elector Palatine, of Hey- 
delbergh: commending his libera- 
lity and indulgence to people of 
every religious communion.’ 

The narrative describes a second 
visit to Herwarden, and a repeti- 
tion of Christian kindness received 
irom the neble residents. 

In 1672, and the 28th year of his 
age, he married Gulielma Maria 
Springett, daughter of Sir William 
Springett, who died in tie time of 
the civil wars: and whose widow 
married Isaac Penington, in whose 
family this daughter was brought 
up. Being married to this accom- 
plished woman, he settled at Rick- 
mersworth, in Hertfordshire ; whence 
he often went abroad, visiting the 
churches, and whence he directed 
letters to magistrates, on behalf of 
the oppressed, as well as to his suf- 
fering friends ever¥ where. In 1676, 
he became one of the proprietors 
of West Jersey in America, .and 
was Instrnmental in the first coloniz- 
ing of that province by the English: 
lor Charles 2d having given the pro- 
prety of that country to the Duke 
o! York, he granted it to Sir George 
Berkley, and Lord Carteret, the 
former of whom selling his share to 
oe Billing, and he failing in his 
‘renmstances, it was transferred ta 
William Penn and others in trust, 
for the payment of hisdebts. They 
“covdingly sold the lands, and md- 
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ny English settling there, it became 
a flourishing plantation. 

And in 1680-1, the king in cone 
sideration of the services of Sir Wil- 
liam Penn, and sundry debts due to 
him from the crown, by letters pa- 
tent, granted to William Peon, and 
his heirs, the province west of the 
Delaware, formerly belonging to 
the Dutch, and then called the new 
Netherlands; the name was now 
changed by the king, in honour of 
William Penn, and he and his heirs 
mae absolute proprietors and go- 
vernors of it. 

Upon this, he published an ac- 
count of Pennsylvania, rere 
the country and its produce, an 
proposing an easy purchase of lands 
to as many as inclined to settle there, 
Many single persons, and some fa- 
milies, went over from England and 
Wales; and with singular industry 
having cleared their purchased lands, 
they began to build the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, in a commodious situas 
tion on the aforesaid navigable 
river. In order to secure the new 
planters from the native Indians, 
who, in some other provinces, being 
injuriously dealt with, had made re- 
prisals to the loss of many lives ; 
the governor gave arders to treat 
them with all candour and humé- 
nity, and appointed commissioners 
to confer with them about land, and 
to confirm a league of peace: by 
whom he also sent them the follows 
ing letter: 


London, 18th, 8 mo. 1681. 
MY FRIENDS, 


Tuere is a great Power that hath 
made the world, and all things there- 
in, to whom you and J, and all 
people, owe their being, aud well 
being; and to whoy: you and I must 
one day give account. This great 
God hath written his law in our 
hearts, by which we are command- 
ed to love and help, and do good, 
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and not to do harm one to another. 
Now this great God hath been plea- 
sed to make me concerned in your 
part of the world, and the king of 
my country hath given me a great 
province therein; but I desire to 
enjoy it with your love and consent, 
that we may always live as aeigh- 
bours and friends, else what would 
the great God do ta us; who hath 
made us not to devour and destroy 
one another, but to live soberly and 
kindly together. Now I would have 
you well observe, that 1 am very 
sensible of the unkindness and in- 
justice exercised towards you, by 
those who have sought their own 
advantage, rather than to be ex- 
amples of justice, which I find has 
saused animosities, and even shed- 
ding of blood, which makes God 
angry. But I am not such, as is 
well known in my own conntry; | 


have loveto you, and desire to gain- 


your friendship, by a kind and 
peaceable conduct, and those I send 
are of like mind, and will behave 
accordingly; and if in any thing 
they shall offend, ‘you shall haye 
full satisfaction by an equal aum- 
ber of honest men on both sides, 
I shall come to you shortly, that 
we may confer more freely on these 
matters; inthe mean time, I send 
deputies to treat with you for land, 
and a firm league of peace. Be 
kind to them, and receive the pre- 
sents ] send you, as tokens of my 


good will, and resolution to live 
peaceably with you. ik ss 
I am your loving friend, 
W. PENN. 


This pacific manner produced 
in the Indians an extraordinary at- 
tachment to him and his people, 
which they have maintained ever 
since. For on renewing the treaty 
with Sir Wm. Keith, in 1722, they 
mention tae name of Penn wit 
gratitude and affection, saying, we 
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esteem and love you, as if you wey 
William Peon himself!” 

Inthe year 1682, William Pen 
published, “ The Frame of Govern. 
ment of Pennsylyania;” Containing 
twenty-four articles, one of which 
was: That all persons who confes 
one Almighty and eternal God, 
be the creator and ruler of the world, 
and that hold themselves bound ig 
conscience to live peaceably and 
justly in civil society, shall in m 
wise be molested for their religion 
persuasion or practice, nor be com 
pelled at any time to frequent a 
maintain avy religious worship, 
place, or ministry, whatever. 

Having saluted his wife and chi 
dren in a farewell address, whichis 
extant, and replete with instruction, 
he took ship for his new colony, 
in June, 1682. In six weeks they 
came in sight of the America 
coast. 

The Dutch, Swedes, and Engli 
met him as he sailed up the myer, 
with demonstrations of joy. fe 
landed at Newcastle, and the new 
day summoned the people to the 
court-house, where possession wa 
vegally given him, He then made 

a speech, setting forth the purpos 
of his coming, and the ends of bi 
government, giving them © asshrae 
ces of free enjoyment of liberty, 
things spiritual and temporal, 
recommending them to sobriety, 
and peace, one with another. At 
ter which he confirmed the magi 
trates’ commissions, and departing 
to Upland, or Chester, he called 
assembly there, making like decle 
ration and receiving their thankld 


acknowledgements. ; 
Philadelphia 


The buildings at 
went on; the governor had @ 


mansion- house erected at Pennsbury 
near the fallon the Delaware, ¥ 
he sometimes resided. The clumat 
appeared clear, and healthful, aod 
provisions good and plentiful. 
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After holding a general assembly 
of freeholders, for internal regulae 
tions, he went to. Maryland, and 
was kindly received by Lord Balti- 
more, and the chiets of that colony, 
with whom a treaty was held for set- 
tling the bounds of their provinces, 
Lord Baltimore accompanying him 
some miles on his return. 

Lord Baltimore was a Catholic, and 
inthose days, when the pingese of 
toleration were so ill understood, set 
the first example of liberality, by 
alfording an unlimited freedom to all 
sects in his government of Maryland, 

After about two years residence, 
seeing all in a thriving condition, 
he returned to Engladd. Soon after 
his arrival there, Charles 2d died, 
and William Penn relying on the 
sincerity of James’ profession for 
toleration, selicited afresh for the 
relief of his innocent and suflering 
friends, who then filled the jails, 
His frequent attendance at court 
could not fail to be misrepresented : 
he was reported to be both a papist 
and a Jesuit; which brought him 
into some explanation in Correspon- 
dence with Dr, Tillotson, who de- 
clared himself fully satisfied that 
there was no just grounds for that 
suspicion, 

About 1300 Quakers were liber- 
ated, in Consequence of a royal pro- 
clamation, which was followed by 
the king’s declaration for liberty of 
conscience, 

On King William’s accession, 
William Penn was at divers times 
called in question before the coun- 
cil, and bound ovey to give security 
for appearance, but without any 
thing being brought forward against 
him, only merely a suspicion of dis- 
allection, grounded on his friendship 
for the deposed king, and in 1693, 
through the mediation of his friends, 
and some of the Lords of council, he 
¥es admitted to appear before the 
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king, to plead his innocency, and 
was acquitted. 

In 1093, his beloved wife, Guli- 
elma Maria, died; with whom he 
had lived 21 years: and in 1696, he 
married his second wife, Hannah 
Callowhill, of Bristol. Same year, 
his eldest son, named Springett, 
died of a consyumption, aged 21; a 
youth of great hopes. 

In 1698, we find him again in 
Ireland, in the work of the christian 
ministry: and the year following 
he sailed with his wife and family 
for his prevince of ‘Pennsylvania, 
where he arrived after three months; 
just escaping the danger of a conta- 
gious distemper, which had pre- 
vailed in that country. On their ar- 
rival, they were received with the 
universal joy of the inbabitants. 
Being now determined to settle in 
this province, he applied himself to 
the offices of government, rather re- 
mitting than exacting his lawful re- 
venues ; so that under the influence 
of his paternal adininistration, the 
province was in an easy and flourish- 
ing condition, 

In the mean time, some ill-dis- 
posed persons at home, under pre- 
tence of advancing the prerogative 
of the crown, were endeavouring 
to undermine both his and other 
proprietary governments, His friends 
in England, on this account, pressed 
for his returp; having therefore sum- 
moned an assembly at Philadelphia, 
the 15th September, 1701, he made 
a speech to them, lamenting the ne- 
cessity he was under fur an abrupt 
departure, having promised himself, 
he said, the quietness of a wilder- 
ness, and to stay so long with them 
as to reuder every ove safe and easy. 
“ No unkindness or disappointment 
should ever,” he said, “ be able to 
alter his love to the country, and re- 
solution to settic bimself and family 
in it. Think, therefore, since all 
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men aré.mortal, of some suitable ex- 
pedient and provision for your safe- 
ty, as well in your privileges as pro- 
perty, and you will find me ready 
to comply with whatever may ren- 
der us happy, by a near union of 
our interests. Review your laws, 
propose new ones that may better 
answer your circumstances. What 
you do, do quickly—the parliament 
sits next month, and the sooner I 
am there, the safer | hope we shall 
be here. I must recommend to 
your care, the king’s letter for the 
assistance of New York, with £350 
ster. as a frontier government; and 
therefore exposed to greater ex- 
pense than other colonies. I may 
also congratulate you on the happy 
issue of the conferences of the gover- 
nor of New-York with the five na- 
tions; having made peace with them, 
not only for that colony, but (as I 
had engaged him by letter) for the 
other governments under the crown 
of England. : 

“ Remember, that unanimity and 
dispatch are the life of business—I 
expect and desire them from you, 
fer your own sakes, and to the dis- 
appointment of those who have long 
sought the ruin of our infant co- 
lony.” 

To this speech the assembly re- 
plied in tones of deep regret, at bis 
so speedily leaving them, acknow- 
ledging his paternal regard to them, 
and their posterity, and offering, as 
a token of gratitude, the unfeigned 
thanks of the bouse. After bis re- 
turn to England, the bill which 
through his friends’ solicitations 
had been postponed, was whoily 
dropped. ‘Two months after this, 
King William dying, Princess Anne 
ascended the throne, and began her 
reiyn with declaring for toleration. 
Beme in the Queen’s favour, Wil- 
liam Penn was often at court, taking 
lodgings for greater convenience at 
Kensington, where he wrote, “ More 
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Fruits of Solitude, being his 2d pay 
of Reflections and Maxims relating 
to the conduct of hnman life.” jy 
the year 1707, he was unhappily 
involved in a suit at law with the 
executors of a person who had beeg 
formerly his steward ; against whose 
demands he thought both conscience 
and justice required him to defend 


himself. His cause, though ma, 
ny thought him aggrieved, was 
attended with such circumstan. 


ces, that he found himself obi. 
ged to dwell within the rules of the 
Fleet-prison this and the next en- 
suing year, till the matter was ac. 
commodated. 

The infirmities of age coming on, 
his abilities for travelling abroad wn 
the work of the ministry, was in- 
paired ; and in 1710, the air of Lon- 
don not agreeing with him, he took 
a handsome seat at Rushcomb, in 
Buckinghamshire, where he resit- 
ed the remainder of his life. 

In 1712, he had some fits suppos 
edto be apoplectic, by the last of 
which his understanding faculties 
were so impaired as to ‘render him 
incapable of mental exertion. In 
1713, he was to appearance pretty 
well and cheartul, but defective in 
memory, not recollecting the naines 
of absent persons, yet his expressions 


manifesting the religious stability of 


his mind, 

In 1716, he appeared much weal 
er, but to his friends taking leave, 
he said: “ The Lord preserve you, and 
renew the everlasting covenant.” In 
1717, the said friend found him so 
much weakened in his intellect that 
he scarcely knew his old acquain- 
tance, and could not well walk with 
out leading, nor express himself in- 
telligibly : and on the 30th May, 
1718, his spirit forsook the decayed 
tabernacle, in the 74th year of his 
age. 

l'o expatiate on the eminency 
his character seems superfluous, by 
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excellency being well known and 


generally admitted. His writings 
are a standing evidence of a clear 
head, and a good heart: the institu- 
tions of his province manifest the 
depth of bis understanding ; and 
the undeviating integrity of his lite, 
show the purity of his mind; all his 
qualifications, natural and acquired, 
were applied to promote the interests 
of religion and virtue, and establish 
his character on a basis firmer than 
written panegyrics, 


Ertractsfrom a letter of William Penn, 
to the commitee of the Freé Society 
of Traders to Pensylzvania, residing 
in London, giving a general descrip- 
tion of said province, its soil, air, 
water, seasons and produce, with 
someaccount of its Aborigines. 


1. The iand contains divers sorts 
of soil, as sand, yellow and black, 
poor and rich; also gravel both 
loamy and loose: and in some places 
a fatearth, like our best vales in 
England, especially by inland brooks 
and rivers, the back lands being ge- 
nerally richer than those that lie 
by navigable waters: We abound 
ina black hazel mould on a stony or 
rocky battom. 

2. The air is sweet and clear, the 
heavens sereve like the South of 
France, rarely overcast; and as po- 
pulation increases and the woods 
come to be more cleared, the air will 
refine, 

_3. The water generally good, the 

rivers and brooks having mostly a 
gravelly bottom, and in incredible 
numbers. We have also mineral 
Waters not two miles from Philadel« 
phia, 

+. For the seasons; I found from 
24h October, to the beginning of 
wecember, like September month in 

“gland, or like a mild spring. 

fnce to Ist, March, sharp fresty 
Weather not foul, thick weather, 
“our N.E. winds bring in Eng- 
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land; the sky clear as in summer, 
and the air dry, cold and piercing. 
This cold comes otf the great lakes, 
fed by the fountains in Canada: aud 
for afew days our great river Dela- 
ware was frozen up, From March 
to June we enjoy a sweet spring, 
gentle showers and a fine sky. ‘The 
winds are more inconstant on the 
turn of nature in the spring and fail 
as with you. Thence to the end 
of summer, we have had extraordi 
vary heats but mitigated by cold 
breezes. The wind that rules the 
summer season, is the S.W. in the 
other months, we are seldom with- 
out the wholesome N.W. winds, 
seven days together: and whatever 
mists or togs foul the heavens by FE. 
and S. winds, in two hours time 
are blown away. 

5. The natural produce of the 
country is as follows :—of trees, the 
black walnut, cedar, cypress, ches- 
nut, poplar, gumwood, hickery, 
sassafras,.ash, beech and oak of divers 
sorts, as red, white and black. Spa- 
nish chesnut and swamp, the most 
durable of all. Fruits are white 
and black mulberry, chesnut, wall» 
nut, plums, strawberiies, cranberries, 
hurtle-berries, and grapes of divers 
sorts. The great red grape, is in it- 
self extraordinary, and may be cul- 
tivated to an excellent wine, if not 
so sweet, yet little infertor to Fron. 
tiniac. ‘There isa white muscadel 
and a little black grape like the 
Chester prape of England, which 
only wants skilful vinirons to bring 
them into use: I intend to under- 
take it with my French-maa this 
season. Here are very good peach- 
es and in great abundance, no Lodi« 
an plantation without them: they 
make a pleasant drink, and are not 
inferior to any you have, except 
the true Newington. 

It is a question with me, whe- 
ther it be best to refine the fruits of 
the country by the care and skill of 
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art, or to send for foreign sets, al- 
ready approved. I think that a thing 
grows best where it naturally grows, 


but to solve this doubt, Timend = (if 


God gives me life) totry both, and 
hope the consequence will beas good 
Wines, as are found in European coun- 
tries of the same latitude. 

6 The artificial produce of the 
country, are wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
peas, beais, squashes, pumpkins, 
water melons, musk melons, and all 
herbs and roots that our English gar- 
dens bring forth. 

7. Of creatures; for food; are Elk 
as big asan ox: deer bigger than 
ours; beaver, racoon; rabbits, squir- 
rels, and some eat young bear, Of 
foul, the turkey 40 and 50 pounds 
weight ; pheasants, heath — birds, 
pigeons, and partridges, the swan, 
gouse white and grey ; brands, ducks 
teal, also snipe and curlieu, but the 
duck and teal excel what I have 
eat in other countries. Of fish, 
sturgeon, herring, rock, shad, cats- 
head, sheepshead, cel, smelt, pearch, 
roach; and on the inland rivers, 
trout, and some say salmon above 
the fails. Of shelfish we have oys- 
ters, crabs, cockles, conchs and mus- 
cles: some oysters: six inches long, 
and one sort of cockles as big as 
stewing oysters that make a rich 
broth. The animals in profit for 
their skin or furr are the wild cat, 
panther, otter, wolf, fox, fisher, minx, 
niusk-rat. We have whale compa- 
nies, whose boats are built, and we 
hope for good cod in our bay. 

8. We have good and shapel 
horses; we have ireighted with them 
and pipe staves forBarbadoes, since 
my coming; we have cows and 
sheep in plenty ; they mostly plow 
with oxen. 

9. There are divers plants which 
the Indians tell us of, and we have 
experienced of medicinal virtue : 
some are most fragrant, especially the 
wild myrtle. 
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10. The woods are adorned wij 
lovely flowers for colour, size, figy, 
and variety. Ihave seen the 
dens of London stored with that ge 
of beauty, which yet may be jp 
proved | think by our woods; « 
these I have sent over some to 4 pe. 
son of quality. 

11. Now for the natives or abor. 
ginies: their persons are tall, straight 
and well proportioned, they treal 
strong and clever, walking with: 
lofty chin: their complexions a 
dark, which cbhey improve wit 
bear’s fat clarified, using no defence 
against sun or weather. Their ey 
small and black. The thick |i 
and flat nose of the African are ne 
common to them, and 1 have see 
as comely faces amongst them s 
any in Europe. 

12. Their language is lofty ani 
full; but like short hand in writing 
one word serves often for three, the 
rest supplied by the understanding 
of the hearer: imperfect in mood 
tenses, adverbs; &c. but | know m 
language that abounds in words @ 
more sweetness and eimphasis thas 
theirs. 

13. When a child is born they wat 
itin water, no matter how cold t 
harden and embolden it, weappitg 
it in a cloth they lay it on a straigh 
thin board, to which they fasten it! 
make it straight; and thus cam 
the child attheir backs. ‘The chi 
dren comthonly go at nine monthsold 
and wear only a cloth tied rout 
the waist; till fully grown: 
boys goa fishing till fifteen, whet 
they are ripe for the woods ; thet 
they hunt, and whén they have give 
proofs of théir manhood by @ 
return of skins, they may many 
The girls stay with their 
and help to hve the ground, pt 
corn and carry burdens, thus on 
them to that While young, 
they must do when they bec 
women: the wives are servi" 
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the men, who yet are very affec- 
tionate to them. 

14. Whenthe females are fit for 
marriage, they wear a_ particular 
head-dress, so as that their faces are 
mostivy concealed; they marry at 
13 or 14; and the men at 17 and 18. 

15. Their houses are mats or 
harks of trees set on poles, like an 
English barn, but out of the power 
of the wind, about five feet high ; 
they lie on reeds or grass. When 
they travelthey lie in the woods a- 
bout agreat fire: their mantle wrapt 
about them, and a few boughs stuck 
round. 

id. Their dietis maize or Indian 
corn, divers ways prepared, roasted 
or beaten and boiled in water, 
and sometimes made into cakes. 
They eat peas and beans of several 
kinds, and the woods and rivers are 
their laider, 

i7, [f an European calls, they 
give bin the best place and first cut. 
If they come to visit us, they say 
“Ttah,” that is—good be to you; 
then sit down, mostly on the ground, 
and perhaps speak nota word. If 
you give them any thing, well—if it 
be with kindness they are pleased, 
elsethey depart sullen and say no- 
thing. 

(8. They conceal resentments 
through revenge like the Italians. A 
tragical instance happened lately : 
aking’s daughter thinking herself 
slighted by her husband, who suffer- 
ed an other woman to lie down be- 
tween them, went out, plucked a 
root and eat it, of which she instant- 
ly died : last week he made an of- 
fering of atonement to her kindred, 
astwo others did also, whose wives 
died a natural death : for till widow- 
ets have done so, they must not mar- 
ty again, 
ly. In liberality they excel; no- 
ont too good for their friend : 

ve tiem a fine gun, a coat, or any 
thing, it will pass twenty hands be- 

BELFAST MAG, NO, XXXYVDil. 
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fore it sticks: Lightofhbeart, strong 
affections, but soon spent : the mer- 
riest creatures alive, they feast and 
dance perpetually ; they never have 
much nor want much. Wealth circus 
lates like blood,all partspartake ; and 
though none shall want what ano- 
ther hath, yet exact observers of pro- 
pertys Some kings have sold me, 
aud others presented me several par- 
cels of land; the pay or presents I made 
them were not hoarded by the own- 
ers; but the neighbouring kings and 
clans being present, the parties con- 
cerned consulted what and to whom 
they should give them; and they 
sent them sorted and folded with a 
gravity that is admirable—that king 
then subdivides among his depen- 
dents, hardly keeping for himself an 
equal share. They care for lhitue, 
because they want but little, anda 
little contents them; if they are 
ignorant of our pleasures, they are 
aiso free from our pains. We sweat 
and toil to live ; their pleasure feeds 
them, I mean their hunting, fishing 
and fowling, and this table is spread 
every where, ‘They eat twice a day 
morning and evening, their seats 
and table are the ground. Since the 
Europeans came, they are grown 
great lovers of strong liquors, and 
for them exchange their best skins 
and furrs. 

20. In sickness impatiewt; and would 
give any thing for a cure, especi- 
ally for their children: they drink a 
decoction of roots in spring water 
and if they eat flesh, it 1s the female 
of any creature. Their dead they 
bury in their apparel, the near rela 
tious casting into the grave some pre- 
cious thing, as a token of love, 
having their faces black for a year 


ia signot mourning, and are very 


careful to preserve entire the graves 
of the deceased. . 

21. They, believe in. a God and 
immortality, saying there is a great 
ie that made them who resides 1p 
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a glorious country southward ; whe- 
thet the souls of the good depart to 
live again. Their worship is sacri- 
fice and canticle. The first and fat- 
test buck they kill,they burn whole 
with abundance of ceremony ; 
this is followed by round dances, 
songs and shoutsand drumming on 
a board, todirect the chorus. When 
the harvest comes in they feast one 
another. I have been at one of their 
great festivals ; it was held ona great 
seat by a spring under shady trees. 
There were twenty bucks, hot cakes 
of new corn both wheat and beans, 
baked in the ashes: then they fell 
to dance. They that go must bring 
a string of wampum, which is made 
of the bones of a fish. 

22. Their government is by kings, 
called sachama and by succession, 
but always of the mother’s side, 
the children of him thatis now king, 
will not succeed, but his brother by 
the mother, or the children of his 
sister, Whose sons will reign; for no 
woman inherits. 

23. Every king hath his council 
of all the old and wise men, perhaps 
200 Nothing of moment is under- 
taken without advising with them, 
and alsa withthe young men, It is 
admirable how powerful the kine’s 
are,and yet are moved by the Biel 
of theie people. I was withthem 
when they sat in council, on the 
treaties for land, and to adjust the 
terms of trade. The king sits in the 
middle of a half-moon, with his 
council on each hand; belrind them 
sit the younger folk, in the same 


ficure. Having consulted and re- 
solved, the king ordered one of them 
to speak to me: he stood ap, came 
to me, saluted me in the- king’ 
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the last time; he feared there might 
be some fault in the interpreter; ie 
sides it was the Indian custom » 
deliberate, taking time before they 
resolve: and if the young people 
and owners of the land had heen ag 
ready, [I had not met delay. [hb 
then fell to the bounds of the land, 
and the price. While he spoke, no 
aman was observed to whisper o& 
smile; the old, grave—the young, 
reverent in their deportment. They 
speak little, but fervently, and with 
elegance. I have never seen mor 
natural sagacity: he will be wis 
that outwits them in any thing they 
understand, The pure ‘hase being 
agreed on, great promises passed be. 
tween us of kindness and _ good 
neighbourhood, and that we should 
live in love, while the sun gave 
light. They then made another 
speech to their own people, to com 





mand them to love us, to live in 
peace with me and my people, 
That many governors had been in 


the river, and none had come before 
to stay with them; they should, 
theretore, never do him nor his any 
wrong, to which they shouted, amen, 
in their way. 

24. Their justice is pecuniary. 
In case of wrong, even murder, 
they atone by feasts and wampum, 
according to the quality of the of- 
fence or person injured : they pay 
double for killing a woman, because 
a2 woman breedeth children. 

25. We have agreed, that in all 
differences, ab arbitration of six on 
each side, shall end the matter. 
Let them have justice, and you wit 
them. The worst is, they are the 
worse fot the christians ; and as low 
as these people seem, the christians 


name, and taking me_ by the han |e not surpass them, with all} their 


told’ me, he was ordered by the ” 
king to speak to nie, and what he 
should ‘say, was the king’s mind, 
Hie first prayed me to. excuse them 
thitit they hadnt comptied with me ¢ 


high pr&ensions. What good me 
not a good people -graft on so dit 
tinct a knowledge of good 
evil! 

25. For their origio, I am ready 
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think they derive it from the Jews, 
perhaps by the east parts of Asia: 
they agree 10 rites—reckon by 
moons. offer first fruits, and have a 
sort of feast of tabernacles: they 
ore said to raise an altar of 12 stones, 
their mourning a year, customs of 
women, and other things that do 
pot now occur. ’ 

The first planters in these parts 
were the Dutch, and after them the 
Swedes and Finns—The Dutch ap- 
plied to trafic, the Swedes aud Finns 
to husbandry: the former looked 
op the fatter as intruders; till in 
1055, they came to a settlement. 
They recewed me kindly, and show 
respect to authority. They are a 
strong bodied people, and abound 
in fine healthy children. 

Uur people are most settled upon 
the upper rivers. ‘The province is 
divided into G counties—Philadel- 
plia, Buckingham, Chester, New- 
castle, Kent, and Sussex, contain- 
ing about 4000 people. ‘Iwo gene- 
ral assemblies have been held, aad 
with such concord and dispatch, 
that in three weeks, 70 laws were 
passed, without one material dissent. 
For the well government of the 
state, courts of justice are establish- 
ed, with proper officers, as justices, 
sherilix,® clerks, constables, &c. 
which courts are held every two 
months, ‘To prevent law-suits, there 
are three peace-makers chosen’ by 
every County-court, as arbitrators to 
hear and end differences: and in 
‘pring and fall there is an orphan’s 
courtin each county, to inspect and 
regulate the atlairs of orphans and 
widows, 
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before the winter season. 
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Parapeensa is laid out at last to 
general satisfaction, It is on a neck 
of jand that lies between two navi- 
gable rivers, Delaware and Schal- 
kill, whereby it hath two fronts 
on the water, each a mile, and two 
from river to river, Delaware is a 
elorious river, but the Schulkill 
being 100 miles navigable above the 
falls, and its course N.E. towards 
the fountain of Susquehannah, (that 
tends to the heart of the province), 
is like to be a favourite settlement. 

Of all the places I have seen in 
the world, I know of none better 
seated than this town, whether we 
regard the rivers, or the convenien- 
ces of coves, docks, springs, the 
elevation of the land, or the goodness 
of the climate. In less than a year, 
we have built four-score houses and 
cottages, such as they are, where 
merchants and handicrafts are fol- 
lowing their respective vocations, 
while the countrymen are close at 
their farms. ‘They reaped barley 
this year in May, and the wheat in 
the month following; so that there is 
time for another crop of divers things 
I bless 
God, { am satisfied with the country 
and entertainment I get in it: the 
method things are putting into, will 
facilitate business, and give an ea- 
sier movement to the administration 
of affairs. As it is some men’s duty 
to plow, some to sow, some to wa- 
ter, and some to reap, so it is the 
wisdom, as well as the duty of a 
man, to yield to the mind of provi- 
dence, and cheerfully, as carefully, 
embrace and follow the guidance 
of it. 





Be 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES. 
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MDICULOUS INSTANCE OF SELF CONCEIT. 
{ow foolish is man, wheo he 
presumes to judge of the secrets 


of futurity, and with the microsco- 
pic kena of an emmet, ventures to 
judge of the mode of dealing of 
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“ God only wise.” “ Ina theological 
book, Lonce met” says Dr. Parr, 
with an elaborate defence of certain 
principles, according to which, a 
school-boy incorrigibly mischievous 
in robbing orchards, would be de- 
servedly tormented in hell fire for 
ever and ever. The writer was a 
good-humoured, wrangiing conceited 
Visionary, who would have disdaine 
ed to shr.nk from the levitimate con- 
sequences ot a favorite hy pothesis— 
who hungered and thirsted after 
myste ‘ries in religion, and paradoxes 
in philosophy—who clung to old 
opinions, merely for the sake of dis- 
playing the new lieht which he 
fancied himselt able to throw upon 
them—who with mingled pity and 
contempt prattled about Newton, as 
a star-vazer, Locke, as a sciolist, and 
Dr. Clarke as a zany: and who 
would have spurned at ‘the decisions 
of nominalists and realists, of Aris- 
toteleans and Ramecans, of convoca- 
tions and conclaves, of universities, 
Protestant and Cathotic, and of coun- 
eit general and acumenical, when 
opposed to his own ingenuity in vin- 
dicating and illusivating his own 
discoveries. ortunately for h's spe- 
cies, he was doomed only to talk 
about matters in which he had no 
power to act, and his extraordinary 
veal become at once ridiculously 
harmless from his extraordimary 
absurdity, 

AN OLD WARRIOR'S ESTIMATE OF WAR. 

Prince bugene, in- his memoirs 
lately published, makes the follow. 
ing remarks, which are selected 
from severai detached parts. 

‘The thirst of renown sometimes 
insinuates itself inte our councils 
under the hypocritical garb of na- 
tional honeur, Itdweils on imag. 
nary insults, it suggests harsh and 
abusive language, and people go on 
from one thing to anether ull they 
putan end to the lives of haifa 
willion of men.” * ‘Lhe call for war 
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proceeds generally from those why 
have no active share in Us toils, y 
ministers, clergymen, Women, aad 
the lounging politicians of a lang 
town,’ 





“T said one day in Vienna, jp 
i713, inae ompany Ww hich was very 
clamorous for war, ] wish that eae 
of the great men and great ladig 
present, was ordered by the Empe. 
ror to contribute at the rate of toy 
thousand ducats a head to the wa 
charges, and that the other fine gem 
tlemen among us were made to take 
the theld forthwith in person, 

“ A military man becomes so sick 
of bloody scenes in war, that in 
peace he is averse to recommence 
them. I wish that the first minister 
who 1s called on to decide on peace 
or war had only seen actual service, 
What pains would he not take to 
seek in mediation and compromise 
the means of avoiding the ellusion 
of so much blood : It is ignorance, 
and Jevity, which is always crue, 
that make cabinets lean to the side 
of war.” 


OSTENTATION AND VANITY. 


A gentleman in London, who was 
in his own person neither profuse 
nor epicure, thongh for the sake of 
being admired by such characters 
wished to be thought both, combined 
ostentation with vanity so strongly 
as to prompt him to purchase pea 
hulls ot the green fruiterers early in 
April, at eighteen-pence the basket, 
only to fling betore his door, that 
those who passed through Parliament 
street to the house of commons 
might be led to think that he had 
been eating green peas ata guinea 
the pint—elegancies he very wisely 
avoided. 

(Piozzi’s British synonymy) 


CIDER GLUTTONY. 
In the vale of Gloucester, says Mr. 
Marshall, in his economy of Glow 
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cestershire, six quarts is a Common 
allowance ;* sometimes nine or ten 
quarts ; or an cuntimited quantity ! 
laa plenutul fruit year, cider ts of 
very little value: men and masters 
gre equally adepts in the art of 
drinking; and the tales that are told 
of them appear so iicredible, it is to 
be hoped they are not strictly true. 
Drinking a gallon-bottle-full ata 
draught, is said (on good authority) 
tobe no uncommon feat :—a mere 
wanton trick that will not bear to 
be bauved of But to drain a two- 
gallon bottle without taking it from 
his lips, asdid a certain labourer, is 
spoken of as an exploit worthy an 
inhabitant ofthe vale of Gloucester ! 
Another man of the vale, however, 
undertook foratrifling wager to drink 
twenty pints of cider, one immediate- 
ly atter the other. He got down 
nineteen (as the story is gravely told) 
but these filling the cask to the bung, 
the twentieth could not of course 
get admittance: so that a Severne 
man’s stomach holds exactly two 
gallons, three pints!’ But the quan- 
tity drank in this extemporaneous 
way by the men is trifling compar- 
ed with that which their masters will 
swallow at a sitting, Four well- 
seasoned yeomen (well known in the 
vale) having raised their courage 
with the nectarious juice of the ap- 
ple, resolved to-have a fresy boys- 
head tapped ; then setting foot to 
loot, they entirely emptied it at one 
Sitting : 


THE COMPARATIVE PRICE OF A HUS= 


man AND AN OUNCE OF HAIR IN 
700, 


sy 
Fiom Malcom’s Anecdotes of London, 


_ Ttmay be inferred from the ensu-- 


ing Story that wigs of delicate and 
“ie aaa hair, whether for the use of 
ueles or gentlemen were in great 
demand or highly valued hy some 
% our beaux or bells. 


Aa Oxfordshire jass was courted 
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by a young man of that country, 
who was not willing to marry her 
unless her friends would ubvenss 
£.50. for her portion; which they 
being incapable of doing, the lass 
came to this city to try her fortune, 
where she met with a good chapman 
in the Strand, who made a purchase 
of her hair, (which was delicately 
long and lizht,) and gave het sixty 
pounds for it, being 20 ounces at 34. 
an ounce, With which money she joy- 
fully returned into the country, and 
bouvht hera husband. 

If weudmit this tale tobe a mere 


fabrication to fill the paper, itis by no 


means 10 be doubted, that good hair then 
sold at 3l. an ounce. 
Protestant Mercury, July 10, 1811. 


LOCKE. 

« No way whatsoever,” says the im- 
mortal Locke, ** that I shall walk in a- 
vainst the dictates of my conscience, 
will ever bring me to the mansions 
of the blessed. I may grow rich 
by an art that I take no delight in-~ 
I may be cured of some disease by 
remedies | have no faith in; but I 
catinot be saved by a religion that I 
distrust, and a worship that I abhor,” 


BIGOTRY. 

Francis the first, king of France, 
used to declare, “ that if he thought 
the blood in his arm was tainted with 
the Lutheran heresy, he would have 
it cut off, and that he would uot 
spare even his own children, if they 
entertained sentiments cogtrary to 
the Catholic church,” 

SEEING THE DEVIL. 

A few years ago some miners who 
were working an extensive mine in 
Wales, said that they frequently saw 
the Devil, and when once he had 
been seen, the men would never work 
any more during that day. This 
evil became serious, for old Beelze- 
bub repeated his visits as often 


as he had a design to injure 
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the proprietor, That gentleman at 
last called hy men together, told 
them it was Very certain that the 
devil never appeared to any body 
who had not deserved to be so ter- 
rified, and that as he would keep no 


Poetry. 






rogues about him, be was resol 
to discharge the first man that gs 
the devil azain. ‘The remedy wary 
efficient as if he had turned a streay 
of holy water into the mine, 
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EPODE. 
Waar pow’r beyond all pow’rs elate, 


Sustains this universal frame ? 
"Tis not nature, ’tis not fate, 
*Tis not the dance of atoms blind, 
Etherial space or subtile flame ; 
No—’tis one vast eternal mind, 
Too sacred for an earthly name. 
He forms, directs, pervades the whole ; 
Nor like the Macrocosm’s imag’d soul, 
But provident of endless good, 
By ways, not seen, nog understood, 
Which e’en his angels vainly might explore, 
High, their highest thoughts above, 
Truth, wisdom, justice, mercy, love, 
Wrought in his heav'nly essence, blaze and 
soar, 
Mortals, who his glory seek, 
Rapt in contemplation meck, 
Him fear, him trust, him venerate, him 
adore. 
Sirk W. Jones. 


SSE 


* OUIS DESIDERIO.” 


CAN shame repress the starting tear, 
Or silence grief for one so dear ? 
Descend, lee maid, divine, 

And aid the slow funereal line, 

For thou can’st touch the tend’rest key, 
And emulate its harmony. 


Ah, wherefore fled this goodly light, 
Sleeps Marcus in eternal night? 
Marcus, whose faith of spotless mien, 
And equity, a sister queen, 

And truth, in virgin beauty bare, 

Of human parallel despair. 


For he indeed lamented lies, 

By all the great, and good, and wise, 
And ah, ‘my Virgil, who than thee, 
Can wail with more sincerity, 

Pious, alas, in wain t' abate, 

Or stem the torrent tide of fate. 





What if ’twere thine to move the heart, 
Beyond the Thracian minstre!’s art, 
To lead the woodland wilds along, 
By pow’r of thy immortal song, 

Yet, ah! the soaring spirit’s fled, 
And who shall rouse the sleeping dead? 


Till that inexorable God 
Descends, to shake his direful rod, 
Who fills array'd in horrid state 
The formulary page of fate ; 

"Tis hard—But patience to endure, 
May sooth the ills it cannot cure. 


BT, 
bm = _- ___] 
TO ANNA, 
A Rondeau, 
TF 1 were not your lover, your heath! 
would be, 
Your myrtle, geranium, or China roe 
tree, 


Then at summer’s first dawn, 
I should bask on your lawn, 
And to please you, put forth all my 
bloom. 
My sprigs at your breast, 
You should wear when you're drest 
And my blossoms should blow in your 
room. 
My Anna should guard me, as well # 
admire. 
She would make up my bed, 
And when age droops my head, 
In winter she'll make me a fire. 
Were I not thy lover, thy flow’ret I'd b, 
Aud summer and winter be shielded ¥ 
thee, 


EPITAPH 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO WRITTEN ON Jom 
HEWITT, PURSE-BEARER TO THE CHAP 
CELLOR, AND 6TILL REMEMBSRED- 
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Here Pat Jack reclines—and there’s no 
one will rue it— , 

What, Jack Falstaff—no, no—his great 
brother, Jack Hewitt. 

An eight bottle toper where claret was 
fine : 

And wherever it was, he'd mm 4 dine. 

Tho’ the sweets of the vintage he highest 
respected, 

Fach dish at the table, he never neglected. 

Whenever he din’d with Eblana’s arch- 
bishop, 

The wonder-struck company gave evry 
dish up. 


: A turkey, and capon, and such little birds, 


He gulp'd like a school-boy a halforth of 


curds; 


' Six rounds of a twelve-penny loaf ev'ry 


day, 


) In a well-butter’d toast, he devour’d at his 


tea j— 

‘Twas a doubt with his friends, whether 
Gog or Magog 

Could eat or could swill with this over- 
grown hog! 

Among maudlin wits he was cock o’ the 
school, 

But the wise ones pronounced him a dama- 
able fool. 

Not wise ones who knew that his coffers 
were full, 

For over-flowing coffers enrich ev’ry scull. 


He liv'd a gay life, between eating and 


drinking, 

And of this and his money for ever was 
thinking. 

Inthis was his genius, his fame, and his 
merit. 


If our Falstaff did opposite virtues inherit, 

Those virtuesthat live in an amiable breast, 

His friend, my Lord Townsend*, must 
tel] you the rest. e* 





ODE TO THE LIVER. 
From the first Number of the Liverpool Mbreury. 


Writers on the etymology of the word Liverpool 
Gre accustomed to reject the tradition of the exe 
titence of a species of bird denominated the 
Liver, as entirely fabulous, For this there 
"certainly no sufficient reason. Livia was 
undoubtedly the Latin denomination of a wild 
bird, whether a wond=pigeon or a water fowl, 
" extremely doubtful, from the short description 
ef it in Pliny. Tt eas exactly the same as 
the rersie of the Greeks, and in both lane 

re 

* Marquis Townsend, whé-died @ few days 

ago. 


guages it probably derived its name from it: 
swarthy or livid colour, The similarity of 
its Greek denomination to that of the wthexas 
or pelican, induces me to believe that Pliny wses 
the word columba in its most extensive 
sense: from the nature of Greek appellatives 
it may be concluded that the TtAGxS was as 
large, or larger, than the wtrtxag—TIt is wor 
thy of remark, that Liviopolis, the name of 
4 town situated on the shores of the Euxine, 
the coast of which abounded with the bird 
Livia, and which name is generally derived 
Srom the Empress Livia, bears great simila- 
rity to the werd Liverpool.—From the con- 
stant interchange of the letters band v in the 
Greek and Latin languages, I have ventured to 
suppose the root of the word Liver to have 
been the same as that of Liber, free ; and J 
have therefore styled the Liver the bird of 
kreedom. ' 
ODE. 


QO, Birp of freedom, that of yore, 
Built thy lone nest on Mersey’s shore, 
Fond of his stoney bed,— 
Till there the steps of man were heard, 
And sails upon the stream appear’d,—- 
Thy pinions then, outspread, 
Bore thee upon the winds subiime, 
To seek, o’er distant waves, some solitary 
clime. : 


*T wasthine, what time the morning beam 
Sparkled across thy native stream, 
To skim the oer Mere wave ; 
When evening rose, with storms o’ercast, 
Thy plumage ruffling in the blast, 
I'was thine the storm to brave ; 
Fearful of nought but man’s vile race, 
ShrieRing, thou heard’st his voice, and fled 
thy native place. 


Yet, but the fisher’s matted sail, 
Scarce bending with the labouring gale, 
Caught then thy startled sight : 
His aspect wild, and rude his hand,— 
His turf-hut reared upon the strand, 
A shelter for the night. 
Hadst thou remained with him awhile, 
His rude, yet strenuous hand, had taught 
these banks to smile. 


Not yet the castle’s feudal pride, 
Raised, threat’ning o'er the Mersey’s tide, 
Its high embattl’d tower, 
While, unensilaved, the fisher-swain, 
Swept with wide net, the wealthy main, 
Nor knew despotic power : 
Nor were his toils with love unblest, 
Love strew’d his sea-weed couch, and 
claspt his sea-worn breast. 


a 
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O, Liver-bird, hadst thou remain'd, 

Ne’er had that humble swain complain’d, 
Of slavery’s direful woes : 

But thou wert flown,—when on the shore, 

Its deep foundations stain’d with gore, 
The Poictier-turret rose. 

Then blasts of trumpets, clash of spears, 

And victor-shouts were heard, and wails 
of widows’ tears. 


*T was then, the second Henry’s band, 

Thicken’d, O Mersey, o'er thy strand, 
Fraught with lérne’s doom : 

How many born but to obey '— 

Manhood’s full prime, with veterans grey, 
And youth in earliest bloom ;— 

How much of life is given to death, 

To swell a conqueror’s fame with sad, ex- 


expiring breath. 


O Liver-bird, hadst thou not flown, 

That victor voice had not been known, 
Triumphant on thy flood : 

Nor after-ages eer had seen, 

That fierce besieger’s vengeful mien, 
Who sweli'd thy stream with blood ! 

When Rupert's courser crush‘d the slain, 

And feeble age implored, and mothers 
shriek’d in vain, 


*T was ere that direful day, a star 
Shone o’er the western waves afar, 
With hesitating light: 
New mountains then their summits 
rear'd, 
A world, a new born world appear’d, 




























Slow rising on the sight ! 
In thosé vast regions of the west, 
Hadst thou, O Liver, built thy closes, 
ded uest ? 


Ah, no !—not thee, Tlascala knew, 
Not the soft children of Peru, 
Not Hayti’s listless race-— 
Nor yet Bahama’s flowery isles, 
Nor northern Indians who, with wile, 
Delight their foe to trace ;— 
These knew thee not, or thou hadst fe, 
Soon as his sanguine sails the grcedy bigs 
spread, 


Yet when the gentler arts were scen, 
And Commerce rose, the Ocean’s ques, 
And sought thy Mersey’s shore; 
Hadst thou revisited this strand, 
Peace, who sustains just commerce’ hant 
Had blest the merchants’ store ;— 
Now droops that hand, and commer 
pale, 
Laments her wasting wealth, and unextené 
ed sail ! 


Return, O Liver !—Freedom’s bird! 

Shall aught to Freedom be preferr'’d 
On this thy native flood ? 

Return! the groans of trade-borne sha 

Have ceased along the tropic wave= 
Ceas’d hath the gain of blood! 

Aud war, at thy return, shall céase, 

And man again rejoice in Freedom af 

in Peace. 
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N the snommer of 1809, a Russian 

officer of the name Hledenstroem, 
discovered a land inthe Frozen O. 
eean, which be named New Siberia. 
The part he explored he calls the 
coast of St. Nicholas. Both natural 
history and geography will be en- 
siched by this discovery. 

The interment of Christ, pointed 
in fresco by Daniel de Volterra, has 
been removed from the wall of the 
ehurch of the trinity. on the mount 
at Rome, and transferred to a canvas, 
by Palmaroli, It is to be carried to 
Paris. 


Ata meeting of the Italian ace 
demy in January, 1810,a method of 
preventing the etlect of Congreves 
rockets was described by Moss 
Hess, of Zurich. 

Tobacco being scarcely to be ob 
tained in. Norway, the dried leaves 
of the cherry-tree are emp 
there as a substitute, and are said @ 
answer the purpose completely. 

A new mode of making phe 
rus in the large way, has been 
ly adopted by Mons. Curaudaty 
Paris... He anixes one hundred pa 
of calcined bones,. thirty of 
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twenty of sulpbur, and fifteen. of 
vegetable charcoal, and distils the 
mixture in a stone retort by a strong 
heat. The phosphorus comes over 
in general, a little contaminated with 
sulphur; but, as a mixture of this 
substance is requisite in making 
phosphori¢é matches, it is equally 


good for this purpose. 


A musician of Avallon, in France, 
has discovered a method of impart- 
ingto all kinds of wind instruments 
made of wood that perfection of 
tone, which is not usually acquired 
but by several years constant use ; 
and also of rendering this perfection 
permanent, Which it is notin com- 
won. 

A French manufacturer of screws, 
who asserts that he makes them of 
superior quality to any that come 
from England, recommends them 
strongly tor fastening the soles of 
hoots and shoes. He asserts, that they 
occasion a saving of three fourths, 
from the great durability of the 
shoes; and that their heads imbed 
themselves in the leather, so as to 
make no noise in walking. 

Mons. Alphonsus Wee, of Paris, 
professes to have discovered a vege- 
table fluid ink, which never lets fall 
any sediment, or loses in the slight- 
estdegree its fluidity ; never ucca- 
sins iron moulds, or injures Knen or 
clothes that may be soiled with it ; 
and never becomes yellow by age. 
Sonmini says be has long used it, 
and that it really possesses all these 
Valuable qualities, 

Augsburg and its neighbourhood 
have long been celebrated for their 
beer. This is said to be owing to 
their putting into every cask a small 
bag of the root of avens, or herb 

inet, ‘ 

Last May, the Emperor Napoleon 
published a decree, by which he of- 
fers a reward of one million of franks 
(hear for'y thousand guineas) to the 
inventor of the best machine’ for 
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spinning flax, of whatever country 
The ‘ime for the invention is not 
limited, 

The celebrated chemist, Professor 
Proust, having extracted from the 
juice of grapes a concrete sugar ; 
and Mons, Fouques having found 
means of whitening it, aud giving 
it the colour and solidity, though not 
the sparkling appearance, of sugar 
from the cane ; a reward of 100,000 
franks, (near four thousand guineas) 
has been conferred on the former, 
and of 40,000 franks (near fifteen 
hundred guineas,) on the latter. 
‘This improvement is no doubt of con- 
siderable importance in the present 
state of France; but the French 
themselves confess, that two pounds 
and a quarter of grape sugar will 
not go farther than one pound of 
that from the cane. 

The free society of arts of the de- 
partment of the Sarthe has olfered 
prizes for the cultivation of Jerusa- 
lem artichokes and mangel wurzel, 
not less than an acre of each. ‘The 
Jerusalem artichoke is said to be 
particularly advantageous as winter 
food for sheep of the Merino breed, 
They are best given in the propor- 
tion of two pounds to one of dry tod- 
der. The produce of a field that 
would feed a thousand sheep would 
not feed more than three hundred if 
cultivated with lucerne, Cows, hogs, 
and horses, eat the root as well as 
sheep. The stocks are good fuel 
when dry, or may be given to cattle 
when green, The plant ts liable to 
no injury from drought or frost, from 
insect or disease. 

A very promising prospectus was 
announced the beginning of last 
year, at Paris, of an “ lustructive 
collection ot all the theoretical and 
practical truths hitherto discovered 
in natural history, nataral philoso- 
phy, chemistry, physic, surgery, 
agriculture, afts, trades, and do- 
mestic economy, subjected to fresh 
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examinations, verified by new obser- 
vations, and confirmed by new expe- 
riments.” With this work are to be 
given upwards of a hundred and fifty 
thousand plates, many of them colour- 
ed, representing with accuracy all 
the mineral substances that can be 
delineated, all known plants and a- 
nimals, all the machines, inventions, 
instruments, and tools hitherto con- 
trived, either in France or other coun- 
tries, and portraits of persons who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
arts or sciences. It is to be the joint 
work of a great number of literary 
men and artists of the various parts 
of Europe ; and is to be composed 
in four separate languages, French, 
English, Italian, and German, b 
new methods, the object of which 
is to render its execution equally 
prompt and perfect, and to enable 
persons of the smallest fortunes to 
become masters of this useful col- 
lection at a trifling expense, 

A second volume of the Entomo- 
logie Helvetique, the first of which 
was published in 1798, by Mons. 
de Clairville, has appeared. 

‘Two volumes of the Medical Con- 
sultations of P. J, Barthez, Consult- 
ing Physician to Bonaparte, have 
heen published since his death, 
The subjects are forty. 

Under the suspicious title of Stu- 
dies on the Theory of the Future, 
or Considerations on the Marvels 
and Myteries of Nature, with res- 

vect to Man’s future Destiny, have 
sane published at Paris, two volumes 
of metaphysics, which have a great 
deai of merit. 

A History of the Revolutions of 
Persia daring the eighteenth century, 
prececed by a_ brief account of 
the most remarkable events in that 
Impire from its foundation, by Cy- 
rus, by Ch, Picault, is said to bea 
good work. 

A History of the American War 
of Independence, by Mr. G. Botta, 
in 4 vols. 8vo. -is much commended 
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for its style, and for its impartiality, 
The author has certainly much ad.’ 
vantage in belonging to none of the 
nations engaged in that war; by 
how far his work may be affected by 
its issuing from a Parisian press we 
know not 
In the memoirs of the royal aca- 
demy of sciences of Munich far 
1808, are some valuable paper. 
Among these may be noticed a 
Essay on the Moral Education of the 
Greeks, by Mons. Frederick Jakobs 
The author ascribes to the Greeksa 
great superiority to the moderns for 
the morality of their conduct ; and ob 
serving, that their system of educe 
tion had an eminently moral ten 
dency, be examines the sources from 
which their youth imbibed thei 
moral principles, and the means by 
which they cherished and matured the 
sentiments of their early education 
A fossil in the vicinity of Erding, in 
Bavaria, has been discovered by Com 
mandantPetzl. This fossil, known 4 
the name of a/m or alben, is in thie 
strata, undera thin coat of mould; and 
if the ground be ploughed too deep, 
so asto mix this with the mould, t 
will be several years before it will pro 
duce a good crop. From the & 
amination of Mons. Petz! it appeats 
be a calcareous carbonat, which he 
would place between fossil meal and 
chalk, and considers as a true 
carcous tufa in a state of efflores 
cence. (It would be strange how 
ever, if a pure carbonat of lime 
should be thus injurious. From the 
discovery of Mr. ‘Tennant ¥ 
should presume, that it 1s contemr 
nated with magnesia; and we hope 
it will be more accurately exam 
ed by some abler chemist.) Moss 
Petz! has also discovered the 
ated sulphat of barytes, or 
nian spar, in some beds of marie, neat 


Amberg. 
On the direction and_ inclit® 
tion of the strata of the primitn’ 


mountains in the north of Evie? 
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by Mons. J. F. L. Haussmann, the 
observations of the anthor in Nor- 
way and Sweden tend to confirm 
the theory of Mons. von Humbolt. 

To detect the insufficiency and 
uncertainty of the process propo- 
sed by Mons. Vauquelin, for de- 
composing brass, or other _com- 
pounds of copper and zine, in the 
humid way, by Dr. C. F. Buckholz. 
The Dr. having to analyse a sulphat 
of zinc containing copper, attempt. 
ed it by immersing a slipof zinc ina 
solution of the sulphat. The zinc 
however, instead of precipitating the 
copper in the metallic state, acquired 
acoating of a blackish friable sub- 
stance, Which when separated, dried 
with blotting paper, and rubbed with 
an agate, had the colour and bright- 
ness of brass. 

Mons. Carnot has composed, by 
imperial command, for the instruc- 
tion of the pupils of the corps of 
engineers, a work on the defence 
of fortified places; important for 
the principles laid down, and the 
manner in which they are illustra- 
ted by examples from ancient and 
modern history, concluding with the 
admirable conduct of Massena dur- 
mg the blockade of Genoa, He 
concludes with observing, that a 
good garrison, in a place fortified in 
the modern mode, may defend it- 
self against an army of ten times 
its umber, as long as it has ammue 
nition and provision, and finally de- 
leat it, or destroy it entirely, if it 
Persist in its attacks. In an addi- 
tional memoir, he strongly incul- 
catesa new mode of firing. Men 
firing horizontally ovér & parapet, 
are considerably exposed, and most 
ol their balls are lost in the enemy’s 
Works, If, on the contrary, they 


ed at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, they might be completely 
— Shelter, and would do more 
Xecution. From the establishment 
othe third parallel, when this mode 
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of firing becomes applicable, to the 
opening a breach, at least ten days 
must elapse, and sometimes twenty 
or thirty: supposing only ten, and 
calculating at the lowest the effect 
of six howitzers loaded with musket 
balls, and thus fired, he reckons upon 
twenty-thousand men being killed 
or wounded by them. And he has 
before advanced, apparently with 
much justice, that in the defence of 
a breach, more may be done to 
check, discourage, and destroy the 
besiegers, than at any other period, 
The mode of firing here recommend 
ed, now makes a part of the exer- 
cises in the schools of artillery and 
engineers, 

Mons. Maximus de Choiseu! Dail- 
lecourt concludes his work, on the 
Influence of the Croisades on the 
State of the people of Europe, which 
obtained the prize from the French 
Institute, and is printed in one vol, 
8vo., in the following terms :—* Such 
have been the happy effects of the 
Croisades on one hand, and their in- 
jurious consequences on the other. 
If we be required to weigh in an 
accurate balance these opposite re- 
sults, in order to solve a question 
long agitated in vain, namely, were 
the Croisades more beneficial than 
injurious to mankind ?—we would 
answer, the permanent good pro- 
duced by these expeditions, over- 
balances the evils they brought on 
those, who devoted themselves to 
their pursuit; evils, the severest of 
which are common to war in gene- 
ral. Do not these people, among 
whom the eruptions of volcanoes 
sometimes spread terror and devasta- 
tion, gather rich harvests from the 
fields fertilized by thase whirlwinds 
of ashes, which compensate their 
transient mischiefs by a lasting fe- 
cundity? Ifwe reflect on the hos- 
tilities and robberies that ravaged 
Europe, before the trumpet of the 
Cruisades was heard; if we recollect 
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the just alarmsof Christendom, threat- 
ened with subjection to the yoke 
of the Turks; assuredly we shall be 
permitted to repeat the words of a 
writer, who lived in the time of the 
Croisades, and seems to have anti- 
Cipated the judgment of posterity 
on the holy wars: “ They are rash, 
who condemn a novelty, necessary 
to aworld bending under the weight 
of years, and on the verge of perish- 
ing from old age.*” 

‘The indefatigable Madame de 
Genlis has lately published a small 
volume, entitled, Mythological Ara- 
besques, or the Attributes of all the 
Fabulous Divinities, in 54 plates: 
with a history of the false gods, and 
their worship, and an essay en my- 
thology in general, and on the in- 
fluence which paganism must have 
had on the character, manners, and 
literature of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Some of the attributes are 
not to be commended for their accu- 
racy, though well adapted to please 
the eye: but the work has the merit 
of being unexceptionable as a school- 
book tor ladies, for which it is 
intended: There is an edition on 
wove papet, with coloured plates, 
This lady has likewise composed an 
Historical and Literary Botany, con- 
taining all the Anecdotes and Super- 
stitions relating to flowers, that are 
meutioned in sacred or profane his- 
tory, with accounts of some singular 
plants, those nained after celebrated 
persons, and those employed im the 
religious worship or civil ceremo- 
nies of various nations and savages, 
with the devices, proverbs, &c., to 
which plants have given rise: with 
a novel, entitled, Flowers, or the 
artists. ‘This forms one 8vo volume. 
Another in three volumes, 8vo., is 
entitled, “The Country House,” in- 
tended for the education of youth, 


Ree ee ee 
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* Conradus a Liechthenaw, Chronicon, 
ad an. 1099. 
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or Return of a Family of Emigrayy 
to France; in which will be fou 
every instruction necessary for byili. 
ing a couatry-house, furnishing j, 
and fitting up a chapel, library, le 
boratory, collection of natural bis 
tory, botanical garden, &c.; wit 
every particular respecting th 
building of a farm-house, domestic 
economy, and every branch of agri. 
culture. TTothis work also is sub 
joined a novel, founded on the real 
history of a descendant of one of the 
oldest families, who at the beginning 
of the Revolution settled on a fam 
near Boston, and now holds oneo 
the principal places under the French 
government, 

The late Mons. Paignon Dijonva 
had made one of the most complet 
collections of prints and drawings in 
Europe; having employed the sur 
plusof an ample fortune for this pur 
ose from the age of 16 to that of $4, 
They were all mounted, bordered, 
covered with gauze-paper, pasted 
down on one edge, and Si 
arranged in port-folios. His gra 
son, the present possessor, Mons 
Morel de Vindé has now published 
a descriptive catalogue of them, with 
two indices, one of painters, the 
other of engravers. It appears to, 
that he was willing to part with the 
collection, if he could meet witha 
proper offer for the whole, from ove 
who would be likely to keep it 
gether. 

Mons. J. B. Salgues has com 
posed a curious, instructive, 
amusing companion to Brown’s Vuk 
gar Errors, under the title of Er 
rors and Prejudices diffused among 
mankind (dans la société). 

Mons. J. J. Victorin-Fabre bi 
published a literary picture of the 
18th century, or a_ history of 
great writers of that century, 
the progress of the human mind# 
France; to which is subjoined,# 


culogium of la Bruyére ; with me 
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and dissertations. These two works 
obtained the prizes of eloquence 
from the French Institute last year. 
The first of them gives French li- 
erature its full share of credit for 
every improvement that took place 
in any part of Europe. 


—s —~——— 
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A vein of tin ore, in the state of 
crystalized oxide, has lately been 
discovered in France. It has been 
analysed by Vauquelin, who obtain- 
ed from it tin of excellent quality, 
and it is supposed, that it will be 


worth working. 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, &e. 


ee ee 


Specification of the patent granted to 
Peter Durand, of Hoxton-square, 
Middlesex, merchant ; for a method 
of preserving animal-food, vegetable- 
food, and other perishable articles, 
a lonz time from perishing or be- 
coming useless. Communicated to 
him by a person residing abroad, 

Dated August, 25th, 1810. 
Oall whom these presents shall 
come, &c. Now know ye, that 
in compliance with the said proviso, 
the said Peter Durand do hereby 
declare, that the nature of the said 
invention, and the manner in which 


‘the same is to be performed, are 


particularly described and ascer- 
tained as follow; that is to say:— 
First, I place and enclose the said 
food or articles in bottles, or other 
vessels of glass, pottery, tin, or 
other metals, or fit materials. And 
I do close the aperture of such con- 
taining vessels, so 2s completely to 
cut otfand exclude all communica- 
tion with the external air; and as 
to the method of closing, I do avail 
myselfof the usual means of cork- 
ing, Wiring, cutting, or cementing : 
and in large vessels, I make use of 
corks, formed of pieces glued to- 
gether, in such a manner as that 
we pores of that substance shall be 
mM across direction with regard to 
the aperture into which such corks 
weto be driven, And 1 do also, in 








such vessels as may admit of or re- 
quire the same, make use of stop- 
pers, fitted or ground with emery 
or screw caps, with or without a 
ring of leather, or other soft sub- 
stance between the faces of closure, 
and also of cocks or cross plugs, or 
covers of leather, cloth, parchment, 
bladder, and the like. 

Second!y, When the vessels have 
been thus charged and well closed, 
l do place them in a boiler, each 
separately surrounded with straw, 
or wrapped in coarse cloth, or other- 
wise. defended from striking against 
each other. And I fill the said boil. 
er, 80 as to cover the vessels with 
cold water, which I gradually heat 
to boiling, and continue the ebuli- 
tion for a certain time, which must 
depend «pon the nature of the sub- 
stances included in the vessels, and 
the size of the said vessels, and 
other obvious circumstances, which 
will be easily apprehended by the 
operator, without farther instruc- 
tion. 

Vegetable substances are to bo 
put into the vessel in the raw or 
crude ‘state, and animal substances 
partly or balf-cooked, although these 
may also be put in raw. 

The food, or other articles thus 
prepared, may be kept for a very 
long time in a state fit for use, care 


being taken that the vessel shall 
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not be opened until their said con- 
tents shall be wanted for consumption. 

And, lastly, I do declare, that al- 
though the application of the water- 
bath, as hereinbefore described, 
may be the most commodious and 
convenient, I do likewise avail my- 
self of the application of heat, by 
placing the said vessels in an oven, 
or a stove, or a steam-bath, or an 
other fit situation for gradually and 
uniformly raising the temperature 
of the same, and suffering them to 
cool again. 

And farther, that I do, as the 
choice of the consumer, or the na- 
ture of the said food or other article 
may render preferable, leave the 
aperture of the vessel, or a small 

rtion thereof, open, until the ef- 
fect of the heat shall have taken 
place at which period I close the same. 

In witness whereof, &c. 

Observations by the Patentee-—When 
I received from a friend abroad, 
more than a year ago, a communi- 
cation of the discovery above de- 
scribed, I perceived that there was 
still a great deal to be done to ren- 
der it perfect, and to produce a fit 
substitute on beard ship for salted 
provisions, which are usually pre- 
served by means of spirits and acids. 
In consequence, | employed myself 
in making experiments upon a much 
latger scale than had hitherto been 
done. I substituted tin-cases instead 
of glass jars or bottles, and pre- 
pared to the extent of thirty pounds 
of meat at once. Heing convinced 
that the operation was as sure in large 
quantities as in small, I wished, be- 
fore offering my services to my 
countrymen, to have the approba- 
tion ef those who might inspire them 
with confidence. theretore re- 
quested Sir Joseph Banks to do me 
the favour to receive some cases of 
meat, of different sizes, as well as of 
milk and soup. These several boxes 
he had the goodness to have opened 
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in his presence, and the contey 
were found perfectly pr sect 
though several months had elapsed % 
A number of scientific gentlewe po 
both of the Royal Society and of i ae 
Royal Institution, having at bisp. a 
quest examined and analyzed th red 
ditlerent provisions, found them per. : Q 
fectly preserved. oe 
Two cases that had been preserved ae 
during six months, and for fog a 
months on board, of one of his m shoul 
Jesty’s ships, were brought on shor: ently 
one of them was opened, and ever Th 
thing found as fresh as if packed for p 
but the day before. The other cay to the 
is reserved to be opened some montly ly p 
hence. thod- 
In fine, all the experiments ar Jt is i 
so decisive, that I presume that no lated 
one who goes to sea, whether in th impe 
navy or merchant service, will hes from 
tate to adopt the process, which wil action 
contribute to their health, and pm the 
cure them in long voyages every a po 


kind of provision as fresh as 
shore, and with atrifling expesne, 








Composition for preserving weathe- 
boarding, and all other work, i 
able to be injured by the weather. 

Lime it is. well known, however well 
burnt, will soon become slacked by 
exposure in open air. or even if cob 


as 
fined in a situation not remarkably hteed 
dry, so as to crumble of itself imte blic 
powder. This is called air slacked ¢ 
lime in contraistinction to that Puck 
which is slacked in the usual way, ae 
by being mixed with water. alc 
the purpose of making the preset Iho 
useful composition to preserve 

sorts of wood works exposed to the Af 
vicissitudes of the weather, ventic 
three parts of this air slacked lime = 


two of wood ashes, and one of fine 

sand, pass them through a fine siev of th 
and add as much linseed oil to the 
composition as will bring it t@4 
proper consistence for working 


@ painter’s brush. As particulat &, Sy 
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care must be taken to mix it per- 
fectly, it should be ground on a stone 
slab with a proper muller, in the 
same manner as painters grind their 
whitelead, &c. But where these 
conveniences are not hand, the 1n- 
redients may be mixed in a large 
pan anc well beat up with a wooden 
Spatula. Two coats of this cou- 
position being necessary, the first 
may be rather thin, but the second 
should be as thick as it can conveni- 
ently be worked. 

This most excellent composition 
for preserving wood when exposed 
to the injuries of the weather is high- 
ly preferable to the customary me- 
thed of laying on tar and ochre. 
Jt is indeed every way better calcu- 
lated for the purpose : being totally 
impenetrable by water; and so far 
fom being liable to injury by the 
action of the weather, or heat of 
the sun, that the latter, though such 
a powerful enemy to tarred and 
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ochred pailings, &e. even hardens ; 
and consequeutly increases the dura- 
bility of the composition. 


Another receipt for the roof of a house, 
to defend it from the weather and 
from fire. 

Take one measure of fine sand, 
two measures of wood ashes well 
sifted, three of slacked lime grou.d 
up with oil; laid on with a paiuter's 
brush ; first coat thin, second thick. 

I painted a board with this mixture ; 
it adheres so strongly to the board, 
that it resists an iron tool, and put 
thick on ashingle resists the operation 
of fire. Iused only a part of the 
mixture ; what remains continues in 
an iron pot, water has lain on the 
mixture for some time without pee 
netrating the substance, which is as 
hard as a stone. 


jational Intelligencer, Washington. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EDUCATION. 
|, yore of anew System of Gene- 
ral Education ; in which the Lancas- 
terilan principles are discussed and en- 
latged, in a project for the erection of a 
= Academy at Glasgow ; 10s. 6d. half 


A New Elementary Grammar of the 
Frglish language ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining a Scheme for Teaching Grammati- 
tal Composition on a new Principle ; by 
ihn Fenwick, 2s. 6d. ' 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A familiar Treatise on the Causes, Pre- 
vention and ‘Treatment 
Wheezing, and Consumption’of the Lungs ; 
containing explicit directions for the use 
of the different preparations of the Stra- 
monium. To this new Addition, the Au- 
thor has added several remarkable Cures 
of Consumption of the Lungs, and Asthma, 
by the pepared Stramonium ; by J.T. Fish- 
tt, Surgeon, 2s. 6d, 


of Asthma, - 


A Practical Treatise on the different 
Species of Pulmonary Consumption, with 
an account of the morbid appearance ex- 
hibited on Dissection : to which is added, 
observationson the nature and cure of Can- 
cer; by Richard Reeves, M.D. 5s. boards. 


Essays on the Charges of the Human 
Body, at its different ages; the diseases te 
which it is predisposed in each period of 
life ; and the physiological principles of its 
longevity; by ‘Thomas Jameson, M.D. 
Member of the College of Physicians in 
London and Edinburgh, 9s. bds. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The Life and Adventures of Paul Plain- 
tive, esq. an Author. The whole compiled 
from authentic documents, and interspersed 
with specimens of his genius, in Prose and 
Poetry ; by Martin Gribaldus Swammer- 
dam, 10s. 6d. 

a Ghostsof Nelson, Pitt, and Moore, 
18. 6d.— 
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mmef€ If thou art privy to thy country’s 

fate, 

Which happily foreknowing may avoid, 

Oh! speak !"——— 

New Canterbury Tales ; or, the Glories 
of the Garrison ; by Oliver Outline, 7s. 

A Letter from a Son to his Mother , be- 
ing No. 12 of the Christian Tract Society ; 
id. per No., or 9d. per dozen, or 4s. 6d, 
per hundred to subscribers, 

The American Review of History and 
Politics, &c. No. 3—6s. sewed. ‘The first 
Vol. of this book may be had at 12s. bds. 

Ulustrations of Englisli Rhythmus ; with 
an Analysis of the Principles of Elocution, 
and Composition; by J. Thelwall, esq. 
10s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Cousins; or a Woman's Promise, 
and a Lover's Vow, 3 vols. 15s. 

Metropolis; or, a Cure for Gaming ; 
by Cervantes Hogg, esq. 3 vols. 15s. 

Ora and Juliet; or the Influence of first 
Principles, 4 vols. 20s. 

The Modern Kate ; ora Husband Per- 
plexed; by A. F. Holstein, 2 vols. 

Matrimony!!! by Mrs. Meeke, 4 vols. 


90s. 
POLITICS. 


A Letter upon the Mischievous Influence 
ef the Spanish Inquisition, as it actual! 
exists in the provinces under the Spanish 
Government, Translated from El-Espanol, 
a Periodical Spanish Journal, 2s. 

A Concise view of the Constitution of 
England ; by George Custance. A new 
Edition improved and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Historical Inquiries concerning Forest 
and Forest Laws, with ‘Topographical Re- 
marks upon the Ancient and Modern 
state of the New. forest in the County of 
Southampton ; by Percival Lewis, esq, 
F.A.S. £1. 11s, 6d. 

A View of the present State of Sicily. 
From a late survey of the Abbate Balsamo, 
Professor of Agriculture in the Royal A- 
cademy Palermo. To which is added 
‘Notes, &c. by Thomas Wright Vaughan, 
esq. £!. lls. Gd—(The Map of Sicily 
may be had separate, price 5s.) 

THEOLOGY. 

Patriarchal Times, or the Land of Ca- 
naan ; in seven Books; by Miss O'Keeffe, 
2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Fifteen Discources on Evangelical Sub- 
jeets, Doctrinal and Practical; by Richard 
Wright, Unitarian Missionary. 3. 
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ks BOOKS  aanin @aiaare 
. Letter toa Roman Catholi 
s tter ¢ oman olic Clergymas 
Thoughts on Catholic Emancipatig; 
by James Crawley, late Professor at Ma. ‘ 
nooth College, 4d. t 
Cottage Dialogues, by Mary Leadbeate, ' 
a cheap edition for distribution, pi I 
lished by subscription, Is. 1d. each, 
Meditations for the Aged, by Joy 1 
Brewster, M.A. Rector of Boldon, and ¥} 
car of Greatham. b 
Fasciculus 4th, of the Papers of th 8 
Belfast Literary Society ; Memoir on th 
advantages of Classical Education; wit p 
supplementary notes on the Ancient sa F 
of Ireland, &c. Meteorological Obserm 
tions, by William Bruce, D.D. and a Me 
moir on the Prismatic Coloured rings of Sr 
Isaac Newton ; by John Knox, 3s. 






















NOTICE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Proposals for publishing by Subscriptio 
a quarto Work, to be entitled the 
of the Rise and Progress of the Royal Br 
tish System of Education, to be dedicate 
by permission, to the Prince Regent. 


This Work will contain the History d 
the Rise and Progress of the British, ¢ 
Royal Lancasterian System of Educatios, 
from its commenceiment to the press 
time. 

It will.give a: account of a number @ 
interesting and successful Experiments 
proving the beneficial application of th 
plan to Classical and Commercial Educ 
tion. 

An Account of as much of the Histey 
of the Life of Joseph Lancaster, as is a 
voidably identified with the public Wor 
in which he is engaged, will be added 

As this Work will contain the 
of the persecutions he has undergdéhe, 
the art of overcoming evil, not by ret 
evil for evil, but by doing good: it 
ford a most interesting detail of curio 
facts. 

That part of the Work which relates ## 
classical and -commercial Education, wil 
be very interesting to Parents anxious 
the welfare of their own children. | 

The Account of the System for insi® 
ting Females, at the Royal Free School wf 
be interesting to Ladies; and the #® 
teaching to cut out Garments without ® 
pence or lossof Materials, wilt beof 
service in Schools for Girls. 

PROPOSALS. 


The Subscription to be at 























the raed 
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One Pound perCopy. To be paid at the 


; ’ Subscribing. 
— Price to ~ re to be One 
Pound Eleven and Sixpence per Copy. 

lf Two ‘Thousand Copies shall be sub- 
scribed for, before the Book is published, 
the Work will have an Appendix with 
some Plates; if only One Thousand, no 
Plates can be afforded. 

The Work to go to Press when One 
Thousand Copies are Subscribed for. 

The Books to be delivered to Subscri- 
bers in the order of time in which they are 
subscribed for. 

Subscriptions received by letters (post 
paid) addressed to Joseph Lancaster, Royal 
Free School, Berough-road, Southwark, 


Under the Sanction of the Prince Regent, and 
Parliament, consisting entirely of British 
manufacture, 


A ROYAL BOTANICAL LOTTERY, 


for the promotion and encouragement of the 
fae arts, and sciences, consisting of 20,000 
tickets, ..Only one blank-to a prize....To be 
drawn early in the season with the State Lote 
teryKor a whole ticket the price is now 
two Guineas. 
SCHEME, 
Value of 
the Prizes, 
Firstt—-The Grann Prize, (inti- 
led the LINNHAN GALLERY), bee 
og all the original paintings of 
he choicest flowers, allegorical 
bjects, and heads of botanists ; 
xecuted by the most eminent 
painters :—Opie, R.A. dec.—Rus- 
) R.A. dec—Howard, R.A— 
Reinagle, R.A—Henderson, &c. 
companied with a superb copy 
uf each of the other prizes, most 
tly bound, valued together 
BER DE vecscconcsctosesessedee 
Ale 199 Capital Priags,—Each 
ontaining the Temple of Flora; 
being representations of the choi- 
et flowers of Europe, Asia, A- 
and America, New Ilustra- 
wn of the Linnwan System, and 
lowphy of Botany, making 
t ve grand volumes, in- 
vding several hundred plates, 
Most eminent artists, 
“oer, Earlom, Landscer, 


£5,080 


‘ 


we " Lowr » Tomkins, Dun- 
m, Ward, &c., &c. (the 
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plates hereafter to be destroyed, 
according to act of parliament), 
each set of these grand national 
works is valued at £80,......0+000. £15,920 
Also 200 Capital Priz ‘s,—Each 
being a copy of the Botanical Co- 
loured Plates in the ‘Temple of 
Flora, forming a most elegant 
port-folio of botanical flower- 
plates, with a descriptive cata- 
logue in 8vo, value £30 each co- 


PY +c verccecccscccccvvevecosceccere ssseeee £6,000 
Also 600 Capital Prizes,—Each 

being the Temple of Flora, 4to. 

size, richly coloured, and Letter- 

press, valued at £15 each,........ £9,000 


Also 2,000 Capital Prizes,—Viz, 

Flora of the United Kingdom, 

being a descripriun of every Bri- 

tish plant, and their virtues, 400 

plates, five volumes 8vo. valued 

BE BIO CHER. cccce coctsocts seseeseese £20,000 
Also 7,000 Capital Prizes—Viz. 

Elements of Botany, two vols, 

8vo with 200 plates, valued at 

LB CaCD.cccccccpcccccccccccseqccccocss R100 


Total value of all the prizes in : £77,000 


the Botanical Lottery, 





Addvess to the Public. 


Dr. Tuornton respectfully informs 
the nobility and gentry, that, after a la- 
bour of upwards of twenty-years, he has 
accomplished a series of Botanical Works, 
which he hopes are honourable to the ‘na- 
tion. The House of Commons, and the 
Lords, were so well satisfied with them, 
from examination, that a lottery for the 
sale of the same was unanimously granted ; 
for it was seen, that rew could afford to 
give eErcuty pounps for a book, who 
would most cheerfully venture Two GuI- 
nes for the same. 

Dr. Thornton concludes this address 
with confidence ; every Englishman who 
has a love for the honour, glory, and 
prosperity of the British name, will en- 
courage the fine arts and science of the 
country, by entering into this Botanical 
Lottery, which is intended to he drawn 
before the 4th of June, 1812, provided 
the encouragement from the public 
has been such, that one third of the 
tickets are disposed of by that time, which, 
from the present generous patronage the | 
public has already exhibited, Dr. Thora- 
ton cannot entertaia one moment’s hesir 
tation about. . 


nh 





MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 
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"THE political sky of Ireland, like 
its natural sky, has always been 
capricious, unbalanced and turbu- 
lent. The constituent elements, 
in both, appear in perpetual con- 
flict, and never to harmonize, for 
any length of time, into a quiet se- 
renity. “ Colum crebris nubibus, et 
imbribus foedum,”’ said old Camden, 
when speaking of our climate, and, 
in a short sentence, characterizes 
both the natural and political history 
of Ireland, Of late, however, both 
the natural and political sky have 
assumed a more settled aspect. A 
greater concord, a more perfect as- 
similation, seems to have drawn 
their respective elements into stea- 
dier union ; and order and tranquil- 
ity will, we trust, be the result. 

Many have ascribed our fine 
weather to the influence of the co- 
met. The comet has, perhaps, as 
little share in this effect, as the one 
which appeared in France duting 
the sickness of Cardinal Mazarin, 
had in his recovery. There were 
not found wanting courtiers at that 
time, who were no way ashamed 
of telling the minister of the day, that 
the comet had appeared to congra- 
tulate the world on his approaching 
convalescence. “ Al! geatlemen,” 
replied the polite Italian, “ the comet 
does me too much honour !” 


Yet it is pleasing to see even the 
common mind cease to associate such 
appearances, with the calamities of 
humanity, and the visitations of di- 
vine vengeance, but would rather 
chuse to connect them with * more 
quiet and serene temperature of 
the atmosphere, with a joyous har- 
vest, and a plentiful season. The 
rude and savage mind is terrified by 
such unusual appearances, and as- 
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cribes them to the demon of 
tribe, never to the divinity ofp. 
ture. In his view, the comet wW 
spread from its horrid hair, 

lence, and famine, and death, By 
every step man advances in know 
ledge, he sees more of the bend 
cence of nature; aud the extraor ft 
nary phenomena of the skies, ax er 
in his contemplation, the ascent api b 
descent of angels, ministering god ta 


to this or other worlds, and as om te 
of this kind, he hatls the lucid mig on 
ster of the present dag. ou 

To what influence are wetonfim bu 
tribute the grand phenomenon wha ii 10 


figures at present so auspiciously af 
our political sky, not poriending th 






















pestilence, but promising all him of 
blessings of peace, good order, am 
equality of rights—we mean th le 
coalition and combination of ‘th the 
Protestants and Catholics of Irelaigy a0 
in the ‘furtherance of the eman—m /av 
pation of the latter, and their meg the 
tual welfare and prosperity? Tyme the 
what atigel, what divine minise the 
are we to/ascribe ¢/iis salutary @ no 
position ?—To, the cenius of {oy 
British constitution, making itswiy 
through the shadows, clouds, aim ‘he 
darkness, that at times rest upon Sime 
and revealing itself from the act 
of legal fiction, and protessi we 
ambiguity, in its native and J ¥ 






tive splendour; honest in i's th 
tions, liberal in its dispensd 
and looking with magnanimets¢ 
















tempt, on every plausible pre ~ 
for retaining the power of polite Yo 
persecution, disguised under | 
term—toleration. | led. 

If, however, malignant © \ 
must be brought to account son; 
tural effects, if the introduction ERS j./. 
comet iu-all its red-hot, fier Was 
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be necessary to account for the un- 
expected brightness of the political 
horizon, we should be inclined to 
think that the nucleus of this comet 
was contained within the wig of 
Dr. Duigenan. We should assert that 
from the admission of this porten- 
tous phenomenon into the privy- 
council of Ireland, may be dated a 
new era of things, and of public 
opinion, Such is the divine trans- 
mutation of supposed evils, iuto 
eventful blessings, that this globe of 
burning bigotry, with its bifurcated 
tail of proclamation, and cireular let- 
ter, so awful in appearance, and so 
ominous in its warnings,-will turn 
out an exhalation innocent in itself, 
but of most essential benefit, in 
rousing all that is man within the 
Catholic bosom, and awakening 
every social sympathy tn the breasts 
of their Protestant brethren. 

The pith and marrow of the 
learned Doctors’ political pamphlets, 
the wings by which he himself, 
and several others, learned in the 
law, have flown up from the bar to 
the bench, lie in such sentences as 
the following :—* The people being 
the supreme power in the state, is 
no doctrine of the British constitu- 
tion”’—** the exclusion of the great 
mass of the people, is a principle of 
the constitution.’ —** the King acting 
Meconjuncton with his parliament, 
acts in Conjunction with his people.” 
“The majesty of the people is, real- 
ly and truly, an irregular and un- 
Constitutional phrase.’ On such 
Phrases, and +the* practical para- 
phrase upon such phrases, have these 
mea ascended the very top of the 
Protestant ascendancy, and there 

y st ike cormorants on the top- 
most branch of the tree of know- 

se—in their profession. 

Well, all this has, at proper sea- 
rad ry swallowed by readers 
= ‘ in the doctrine, but never 

thoroughly digested. The 
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people may be insulted once and 
again, but in clay itself, and not less 
in human clay, there ts still an elas- 
ticity. The enemies of freedom 
and franchise have of late, as we 
think most fortunately for the event, 
overleaped the pale of sound discre- 
tion. They have acted in direct 
contradiction and contempt of come 
mon sense. ‘Tey have shocked the 
common feelings of mankind. They 
have roused a host of sensations the 
most instinctive, and of sympathies 
the most catching. ‘They have iden- 
tified and incorporated the case of 
the Catholics with every thinking 
man among the Protestants of lre- 
land. ‘The cause is his own He 
himself, his family, bis latest po- 
sterity have an interest, equal to 
that of his Catholic neighbour, in 
the decision of a question where 4 
right of nature is denied, where the 
right of petitioning is obstructed, 
The majesty of heaven receives the 
supplications of the most sinful mor- 
tal, But every pelting petty oth- 
cer interferes his veto between a 
supplicant people and their consti- 
tuted authorities, and what has this 
denial of a natural right effected ? 
Why, thanks to Lord Manners and 
Dr. Duigenan, it has wrought a cons 
fracernity and coalition among the 
Protestants and Catholics of lreland, 
which, without such means would 
not have taken place: it has dis- 
persed into dust the plausible pre- 
text of withholding the rights of the 
whole community, from a fear of 
disobliging a part; and it has sup- 
plied a solid argument to the wishes 
of the Prince Regent, in the pressing 
political necessity of conforming to 
the wishes and wants of the univer- 
sal Irish nation. His best affections 
are already with that nation. 

There isa sympathy between his 
personal and their national nature, 
both generous, frank-hearted, can 
did, aud convivial » both kept downy 
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for a length of years, from a display 
of their native good qualities, by un- 
favourable times and circumstances; 
both circumvented and corded down 
by unconstitutional restrictions ; boch 
glowing to manifest themselves in 
their true character, and gloriously 
to belie the malicious whisperings 
of ostensible friends, and secret ene- 
mies. Yes—his best  aflections 
range upon the side of the Irish peo- 
ple, and on the same side, his best 
and truest policy. His honour, his 
honesty, and his interest, converge 
in his patronage of this people, and 
the early and explicit manifestation 
of his sentiments on the full recogni- 
tion of the rights of the Catholics to 
a plenary enjoyment of the whole 
British constitution, 

Never since the earliest period of 
British history, was the happiness or 
misery, the weal or woe of millions 
more intimately connected with the 
choice of conduct abeut to be 
adopted by a single man. The des. 
tinies of the human-kind in these 
countries will shortly depend upon 
the determination of an individual, 
A restricted prince, a restricted peo- 
ple, and a parliament uncontrouled 
by the constituent, dictating to the 
executive, and superceding the 
whole constitution.—Such an unna- 
tural conjunction of things cannot 
exist. AN EMANCIPATED PRINCE 
WILL EMANCIPATE HIS PEOPLE, and 
the glorious result will be, unani- 
mity, order, and PEACE, 

The striking feature m the face of 
Ireland, during the last month, has 
been the agreement of the Protestants 
with the Catholics, in the expedien- 
cy, and justice of emancipation, the 
matter, which, by many hitherto, 
was thought proper and peculiar, 
but is now, more truly, deemed coms 
mon, and national. ‘The council has 
been placed in a most aukward predi- 
cament. The Castle, in military 


phrase, has been masgued ; and the 
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popular interpretation of the ly 
has made triumphant p 
throughout the whole kingdom. }y 
a single county in Ireland which wy 
not have appointed their confide 
tial men to prepare a petition, ax 
to confer upon the subject with th 
Catholic committee in the Men 
polis. What may take place in th 
courts of law is yet to be seen, by 
the verdict of public opinion hy 
already been declared. Privy coup 
cils may be divided, the judges them. 
selves may already be in parties 
the subject, but the people appearty 
be unanimous. 

It isa great happiness that this 
subject is now considered merely in 
a political point of view, embracing 
all sectsin religion, all ranks ins 


ciety, and little, if at all undera te | 


ligious aspect. It is in this Jatter 
thatthe enemies of popular night 
have contrived to disguise the quer 
tion, and thus to raise, round the 
caldron, the ghosts of prejudice and 
the spectres of superstition. Matte 
indeed it is of constant wonde? and 
lamentation, how men tmpose upon 
others by an abuse of the sacred 
name of religion, and often impot 
upon theinselves. The Aonourable 
Arthur Hodges, who was lately ext 
cuted at Tortola, for the murder 
his negro slave, aud who had beet 
accessary to the murder of many 
miore, in his speech, says ‘f asbad@ 
I have been represented, or as bad 
you may think me, I assure you, | 
feel support in my affliction, from 
having telt a proper sense of religion: 
all men are liable to error, but 
cannot but say that principle (oft 
ligion) is inherent in me.” 
word of the Scottish rebels 
Montrose in the year 1744,—¥8 
“ Jesu¢’—and no quarter,” and 

it is with some at the present di 
who have Jesus, and religion ® 
their mouths, but nu quarter inthet 
hearts, and who wish trom party 
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tives, and from personal motives, to 
keep down, from the claim of the 
conmon benefits of the British con- 
stitution, and under the most extreme 
hazard of the public tranquility, to 
keep down, we say, the great ma- 
jority of the lrish people, under the 

vert of their being of the Roman 
Catholic religion. “ For my part” 
Johnson, that illustrious 
Tory, “Ithink all christians, whe- 
ther Catholics or Protestants, agree 
in the essential articles, and that 
their differences are trivial, and ra- 
ther political than religious.” The 
pretext is religious distinction, the 
real purpose isthe monopoly of po- 
litical power. Wain speculations of 
eternizing, as it were, commercial 
monopoly, and political monopoly 
under all changes of times and cir- 
cumstances, all vicissitudes of men 
and things, are the infatuations of 
imperial power, and have always led 
it to its ruin. 

We cannot help thinking it an in- 
fatuation of this kind, which has 
of late set the law ofthe land in 
array against the rights of nature, 
which said, you may pray to your 
God, but not offera petition to par- 
liament. “ ‘Tout evenement,” says 
Voltaire, “en amene un autre auquel 
on ne s’attendait pas.” The unex- 
pected consequence of thus closing 


up the usual, and natural channels’ 


of obtaining redress, has been an 
acceleration of internal union, of 
insular union, necessary, as we think, 
most necessary to the union of the 
empire, row” 

We remember many years ago, 
tohave heard a toast given by a 
gentleman once a patriot represen- 
tative of a town in the neighbour- 
hood, and afterwards (such is too 
Hen the progress of life and par- 
Necularly of professional life) a con- 
Yenient law officer, and adviser of 
the crown. With a face that setm- 


tdlike an auto de fe, bloated with 
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political bigotry, and the blood of 
the grape, he filled his bumper with 
the following words, External 
union but no internal union, ex- 
ternal union soon, internal union 
NEVER.” Now we trust, that, in the 
progress of some years, both will be 
accomplished, for notwithstanding 


the authority of the dead and 
of the living, we are sincerely 
of pinion, that without both 


being accomplished, really and sub- 
stantially, neither of them will ever 
be realized. Without internal unioa. 
the purposes of the legislative union 
will never be accomplished. The 
people of these kingdoms will never 
be incorporated without a fuithfud 
legislative union, in which the inte- 
rests and rights of each and every 
branch of theempire is equally re- 
garded. Without a faithful perfor- 
mance of a/l the conditions of the 
external union, both those express- 
ed and those, at the time, understood, 
and binding upon every man of ho- 
nour and honesty, without this be 
done, and that speedily, there never 
will, there never can be internal u- 
nion, but eternal dissentions, feuds, 
and aniinosities will continue to be 
the inheritance of this unhappy is- 
land. Internal union is therefore 
absolutely necessary to external u- 
nion, and external union will conti- 
nue a parchment bond, a mere paper 
security, without the union of the 
heartsand hands of the whole Irish 
people. 

We, therefore congratulate our 
country, and the whole empire on 
this union, being now likely to take 
place, promotive, asit will be, of peace, 
and good order, and perfecting, ac- 
cording tu its true meaning, and o- 
riginal intention, the legislative u- 
nica, by making itan UNION OF Law 
AND Liperty. ‘What once failed 
from causes reserved for history, 
reserved perhaps (if for no superior 
pen) for ours to show, will. prove fi. 
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nally successful. First adventures 
are generally unfortunate, and those 
who embark in them, frequently 
lose their time, their fortune, and 
even their lives. ‘The blood of Mar- 
tyrs is said tobe the seed of the 
church. The blood of political 
martyrdom is the seed of the genuine 
British constitution. 


coveccesesevese Vet Still survives 

Sow'd by your toil, and by yeur blood 
manur'd, 

Th’ imperishable seed, soon to become 

That tree, beneath whose vast and mighty 
shade, 

The sons of men shall pitch their tents in 
peace, 

And in the unity of Truth preserve 

The bond of love. 


The example set, first, by the 
lower ranks of society, is now begin- 
ning to be followed by the higher. 
The Protestant landholder, the men 
of profession, even the magistracy 
of the land, are new uniting with the 
Catholic in the cause of emancipa- 
tion; and their sanciion, their in- 
fluence, their ability, and respectabi- 
lity will effectually repress the rash- 
ness, the indiscretion, or the self-suf- 
ficiency of those who might vainly 

etend to seek for the blessings of 
iberty and peace, through the ways 
of turbulence and outrage. No- 
thingis so nruch wished for, at such 
moments as the present, by the ene- 
nnes of the Irish people, as some in- 
temperate act upon which they might 
weave the pretext of riot and insur- 
rection, and class the whole com- 
munity, with the crimes, or follies of 
individuals, 

The very same process which took 
place in that memorable institution, 
the Volunteers of Ireland, is now 
progressive in perfecting the inter- 
nal union of Ireland, and the very 
same Causes have actuated both great 
events, the neglect and abandon- 
ment, the harshness, and ignorance 
of existing administrations. The 
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people, or rather populace, unpy 
tected, and abandoned, voluntay) 
flewto arms. After defending the, 
country, they wished to give jt, 
value worth defending. They y 
length derived confidence and cp, 
sequence by men of property apj 
distinction, coming ferward te th 
command, and, in this state of ma. 
tial organization, Ireland becang 
attended to, and the glorious resuly 
were a Free Trade and an Inde 
dent legislature. In lke manne, 
those who first planned, and ing 
great degree put in practice the ip 
ternal union of Irishmen suffered 
both the persecution of ministers and 
the calumnies of their countrymen, 
Another trial is made. Protestant 
of high rank, consequence, and what 
is called stake in the country, have 
atlength held forth their hands of 
fellowship to their Catholic county 
men, and what in the case of the Vo 
lunteers produced a free trade and 
a free constitution, will, we pray 
God, inthe preseut case, termiwale 
in the permanent peace of the Jani, 
in the right understanding of its 
real interesta, and in the glory of 
the British empire. We conclude 
the subject at present with repear 
ing a sentence from the Indias 
Sanscrit, which we wish had always 
been the regulation of suciety 
Ireland ; 


“ The pomegranate has many partitions, 
But the seed is equally red in them all; 





Do not give an undue preference to a rae 


of men, 
For the blood is equally red in them all. 


Missionaries of various descriptions 
continue to traverse the land, The 
canversionists of the Jews have passed 
away. Geologists have succe 
toremark the dip and elevation 
Strata, our basaltic crystallization 
and the subterranean map of the 
country. Then come commercial spe 
culisis, and place before admiring 
eyes, sparkling prospectives of wealll 
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tocome. Like quack doctors exhi- 
biting their unfailing nostrums, and 
promising the speedy cure of our 
chronic weakness, our decline in 
trade, our consumption in revenue, 
our alarming falling away of cus- 
toms and excise, by taking this here 
little bottle of exhilarating cordial 
brought from the Kast Indies, and 
that there lithe packet of powder 
from the western world. All our 
capabilities are calculated to a nice- 
ty. Every thing is exactly estimat- 
ed, except the worth of the human 
creature. This one, kindly propo- 
ses to reclaim our bogs; that one, to 
establish anew our fisheries*; ano- 
ther, to explore our mines and mi- 
nerals, and thus England actsas a 
man sending over his agents, and 
yaluators to ascertain the possible 
returns of his newly acquired es- 
tate.—But as for the people, as for the 
living mass of humanity, as for the 
cultivation of the intellect, as for the 
harvest of heartfelt atfection, as tor 
enlarging the means and funds of 
education in a manner adequate to 
the wants and wishes of the great 
majority of the nation,—there is the 
melancholy void. Who shall fill it 
up? An unrestricted Regent and an 
unpartial legislature. 

During the last month, the Lord 
Lieutenant honoured this towa witha 


visit; made polite, and appropiate an- - 


swers to diflerent bodies that address- 
ed bim (particularly to an address 
fromthe managers of the Academic 
lnstitution, now rising into public 
botice) ; and wasventertained at or by 
a dinner given by the Opulent Citi- 
sens of Belfast. The customar y 
toasts civil and military were draiuak 


=: 


* Colonel Burton Conyngham 
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grants from parliament for a fishery es- 
tablishment in the north west of Ire! and, 
built his town of Rutland, &c, but the ca- 


Pricious fish left ‘the coast. as soon ag all 


was ready for their capture. ‘The Ccdouel 
fished well on dry land, ' 
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upon the occasion, and as usual, the 
glorious Revolution of 1688. 

In every situation as well as om 
the stage, there is or oughtto be a 
decent and delicate regard to times, 
places, and persons. We would not, 
had we lived in those times, have gi- 
ven the toast of William the Conque- 
ror in the presence, or in the hear- 
ing of the maltreated Saxons. In 
W ales, we would not givethe memory 
of Edward the third. In Scotland, e- 
ven atthis day, we would not toast 
the memory of William Duke of 
Cumberland. There is we think a 
delicate, and, at the same time, mag~ 
nanimous attention to the feelings 
and recollections, particular names 
and events may summon up, which 
is characteristic of the gentleman, 
the man, and the soldier. We, for 
our parts, honour and respect the 
memory of William the JIL. but 
from the era of the legislative union, 
we should have dropt entirely the 
use of a toast or the revolution em- 
blems,on the sole ground of it. giv- 
ing our fellow-countrymen offence. 
‘The toast has a different sense an- 
nexed to it when given in this coun- 
try, and when it is given in Britain. 
Here it isa Party sentiment under the 
patronage of authority, that, should 
be exclusively parental, covering the 
whole people, as ahen covereth her 
chickens. In Britain, the same 
toast is pure, and patriotic. Here, 
it is to be feared that in its :double 
and disingenuous sense, the one par- 
ty gives, and takes it im the most in- 
vidious meaning, not as Ccommemo- 

rative of a bright era in the consti- 
tutional history of Britain, but mere- 
ly asan occasion of flaring insult- 
ingly the flag of victory, in. the 
face of our neighbours and country- 
men, Well might Hamlet reject the 
poisoned cup when offered by his 
inother, and exclaim “Js he union 
nereE? Are there not toasts anew, 
alike cxpressive.of loyalty and liber- 
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tv? Why pass over magna charta 
and the bill of rights? Why not a- 
dopt in place of an invidious and in- 
sulting toast, the Hanoverian Succes- 
sion, and let the Catholic pledge the 
Protestant in the bumper. In the 
mean time, a Cathoiic when asked 
for his toast after the gloriousmemory, 
ought always to give “ the capitula- 
tion of Limerick.” To an in- 
fraction of that treaty, does he as- 
cribe his long humiliation. No Pro- 
testant would drink to the memory 
of William in the valley of Glencoe. 
The passing breeze would fling up- 
on his ears, the last groans of men 
murdered in their beds. O let us not 
instigate our memories to the recol- 
jection of savage and sanguinary 
times; let us not, tn the hour of 
friendship and festivity, po!lute our 
tongues with the war whoops of 
party; let the union of these coun- 
tries be not merely in name, but in 
good faith, good nature, generous 
behaviour and the kind courtesies of 
life ; nor let bigotry, assuming the 
name of religion, arise from hell, to 
keep up eternal distinction and dis 
cord, among those whose hearts teem 
with tenderness and affection. 

The legislature of the United 
States has been summoned to assem- 
ble a month earlier than usual, and 
until the communication be made 
from the President, the real causes 
ot the negociation with Britain, 
through the medium of Mr. Foster, 
will not be publicly known. It ap- 
pears probable, that congress will 
bring all the points in dispute with 
Great Britain into discussion, and 
not dwell on any isolated point. A 
new code definitive of the rights of 
neutral powers, will probably be 
the result of the whole business, em- 
bracing the iinpressment of seamen, 
the paper blockades, and other sub- 
jects of grievance. A dispute about 
the first fire in the late naval rencon- 
tre is not likely to settle any thing. 
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The first fire may be said to hay 
taken place in the affair of the Ch. 
sapeak, and American honour epg, 
promised at that time has been in, 
state of diplomatic parley eve 
since. 

Napoleon aims at making as greg 
change in the commercial, as he hy 
done in the territorial aspect of By. 
rope. flis immediate object is » 
make America unite in the conti. 
nental system, as, without such june 
tion, the circle of exclusion could 
not be completed. The object of Greg 
Britain has been to make that gy. 
tem ineflicient and illusory, by make 
ing use of American vessels asq 
round about way of introducing Br. 
tish and colomal produce into Ep. 
rope. The object of the United 
was, as long as she could, to tempo. 
rize, and in the mean time to obtain 
the profits of their new carry ing 
trade under the colour, and under 
the colours of neutrality. But this 
state of affairs could not last. While 
the -velligerents encroached on the 
neutral, the neutral endeavoured 
make the most she could of the Belli 
gerents. But the raging waves on 
the opposite shores have worn away 
the isthmus of neutrality, Napo- 
leon has found, in frequent instan 
ces, that his excluding system was 
vain, unless America was brovght 
He therefore was 
ready to bid highest and soonest for 
her favour. According to her owt 
law, she then co-operates with 
France, and excludes England, 
The non-intercourse agreement ope 
rates tantamount to an alliance with 
the continental confederation. All 
American vessels, carrying British 
manufactures, are confiscated by 
their own municipal law, and the 
decrees of Bonaparte may safely be 
repealed. America is indeed forced 
to forego the profits of the carrymg 


trade, which no doubt she has sa. 


rificed most unwillingly, and thw 
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unite in the commercial hostility 
against Britain. If she can avoid 
farther hostility, she will wisely do 
it, but the ends of France seem to 
have been accomplished, and Ame- 
rica satellites her system. Whether 
Me. Foster has, or may hold out Su- 
erier inducement, 60 as yet to out- 
hid France in the good graces of the 
inited States, or whether he will 
take the course of threatening them 
with actual war, and denouncing the 
vengeance of Britain, a short time 
will discover. ‘The crisis is certainly 
a most important one. 

When once a downward tendency 
is given toa vast machine, the pro- 
gress 18 accelerated by its own 
weight. So it appears to fare with 
our foreign relations. Our avowed 
enemies form by far the greatest 
part of the civilized world, ur al- 
lies are few, weak, and suspicious, 
and the only neutral power remain- 
ing, by our arrogant conduct we 
are driving to extremities. Of our 
enemies we have not now need to 
say much, They are under the di- 
rection of a man possessed of energy, 
capable of directing their powers of 
hostile annoyance, whether in the 
clash of arms, or the newer form of 
commercial prohibitions, to the ful- 
lestextent. Of our allies we have 
little to boast. Turkey, too haughty 
to bend to our views, and too weak 
to aflord efficient aid to any side, 
can do little, Her semi-barbarous 
Institutions are crumbling away, and 
her unwieldy provinces will proba- 
bly, alter the example of the royal 
spolation of Poland, soon gratify 
the rapacity of her neighbours.* ~ Si- 
ey is suffering under an imbecile 
cruel government, oppressive to the 
prope, and suspicious towards her 
trading allies. The court of 
Portugal, aloof from the more active 
‘eenes of Europe, is probably not 
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pursuing a more enlightened policy, 
than when in sloth, misrule, and a 
complete apathy to the real good of the 
nation, the Regent and his ministers 
indolently reposed on the banks of the 
Tagus, while Portugal itself isnow suf- 
fering under all the calamities of pro- 
tracted warfare, and its miserable in- 
habitants are at a loss to distinguish 
between enemies, and those called 
allies, in the ferocity of their re- 
spective plunderings. The inhabi- 
tants of Alentejo grievously com- 
plain of the. British orders to 
destroy the produce of their fields, 
lest it fall into the power of the 
French, If they had the power, 
they would undoubtedly say to both 
parties, * Leave us to ourselves,” 
The assistance of allies is not less 
oppressive to them, than the hos- 
tility of their invaders. 

Nor does it fare better in Spain. 
Figueiras has fallen in its turn, and 
Cadiz remains a scene of intestine 
broil. The British Envoy has found 
it necessary to remonstrate by a pub- 
lic act against the suspicions, which 
are thrown out, probably with justice, 
against the British, while the feeble 
council of Regency seeks to allay the 
tumult by faintly echoing the language 
of the British minister. ‘The Cortes do 
nothing for the good of the nation, but 
are now alarmed at the probable se- 
cession of the American provinces. 
‘The mediation of the British, under 
certain conditions, bas been accept- 
ed. Probably nothing that can be 
done by the Cortes, would avert the 
crisis of American independence ; 
their injudicious policy is likely to 
accelerate the crisis, 

The United States of North Ame- 
rica will probably soon be forced 
into the ranks of our direct oppos 
nents. At present it is af indirect 
and mitigated hostility. Congress 


is Summoned to meet on the 4th of 
November, in consequence of a fai- 
lure of the negociation with the 
si 
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British envoy. France has repea 
ed her decrees so far as America is 
concerned, and Britain refuses to re- 
scind her orders in council, unless 
France totally abrogates her decrees, 
and admits British produce into the 
countries under her power. It may 
be readily seen that America can 
have no pretext for interfering in 
the internal affairs of France, and 
can only ask for exemption from 
these decrees for her own flag. 
The de*.and on the part of Britain 
is conceived in that spirit of bullying 
which greater states assume towards 
those who appear to be weaker, and 
is of a piece with that conduct 
which has procured for her the title 
of Tyrant of the sea. Such conduct 
has only an appearance of carrying 
on conciliatory negociation, without 
any pacific intention, As soon as 
a point is conceded, a pretext is set 
up for further demands, and on a 
calculation of the weakness of her 
opponent, and her own fancied 
power, reconciliation is by one sub- 
terfuge or another kept at a dis- 
tance. 

jut these calculations may fail, 
America may be roused to an asser- 
tion of her rights, and we know the 
effect of the war of independence 
with that country. Without open 
hostilities we may also be greatly 
annoyed, and our sources of com- 
mercial greatness be materially cut 
off. The successive systems of em- 
bargo, non-intercourse and non-im- 
portation have aided the cause of 
American manufactures, and injured 
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Extract of a letter from th» Hon. Robert R. Lie 
wingston of the State of New-York, to a 
southern correspondent. 


Clermont, May, 25th, 1811. 

“ The quantity of fine wool that has 
been imported in consequence of the pre- 
sent state of things in Europe, and the 
number of Merinoes cannot fail very 
shortly to establish our manufactories. 
No less than 100 weavers have arrived at 
New-York in one ship frem Ireland; 70 
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our trade at home.* We maybe 
disappointed also if we calculate tes 
sanguinely on the divisions of parties 
in America. A continuance of jj 
treatment may unite them more fal 
ly in a common sentiment. Robert 
Smith’s pamphlet in opposition to 
the President Maddison, appears 
have made but iittle ‘upression jg 
America. ‘Parties may reproach 
each other, as being peculiarly in the 
interest of Britain or France, but 
there is good reason to believe, that 
the government, and the bulk of 
the people are actuated by a feelin 
essentially American. <A decide 
majority of the elections in 1810 was 
in favour of that party, which is on. 
justly, we believe, charged with 
being partial to France, aod Time 
thy Pickering, the avowed partisan 
of England, has lost his election asa 
senator in- Congress, from the state 
of Massachusets. It has long been 
a favourite maxim with England, 
that the whole world should be sub 
servient to her views, and existonly 
for her exclusive benefit, and many 
of the editors of the public prints 
have lent themselves as _pandets, 
to foster this unworthy prejudice, 
and * to fool the nation to the top of 
its bent,’ by attempts to magnify 
the division in America, in favour ol 
the British monoply of: power. A 
remarkable instance of this kind 
lately occurred :—A New-York’ @t 
Boston opposition paper stated that 
the American government were de 
cidedly favourable to Foster's mi 
sion, The National Intelligences, 
the demi-official paper, republi 
this paragraph with severe - col 
ments on the ignorance of the witel 
= ee eel 
had arrived a little before, and all were de 
rectly engaged in our cotton manufacton® 
Do not doubt that you will, ere long, find 
an advantage in turning your t 
plantations into sheep-walks, and the 
be freed from any dependence upoa Be 
rope, 
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os to the views of government. Our 
British editors gave the paragraph 
on the authority of the National In- 
telligencer, as an authentic test of 
the temper of America, without in 
the least noticing the flat contradic- 
‘tion given on the part of the Intelli- 
gencet. By such artifices does the 
press deceive a people who yield 
themselves too readily as dupes to 
such deceptions. The reflecting 

t of the community should be 
strictly on their guard, and withhold 
an implicit and indiscriminate con- 
fidence from the communications of 
the public prints. 

Rome bids fair under the auspices 
of her new master, to exchange the 
apathy of anecclesiastical court for the 
more active and profitable bustle of 
commerce, The trade in indulgencies 
which once roused the world to effect 
an important step in improvement, 
isnow succeeded by the more hc- 
nest labours of the loom, and we 
are told that extensive cotton manu- 


' factories are establishing in that city. 


Population will thus be increased. 

On the other hand England feels 
thedeplorable effects of war. Accord- 
ing to an enumeration just taken, 
although the total numbers have in- 
creased since the last enumeration 
in 1801, the females are now found 
greatly to exceed the numbers of the 
male population. 

Although apathy, and a state of 
servility runoing through all ranks 
wo generally characterize the present 
tunes, yet symptoms of a. better 
temper have been lately discovered 
in the spirited and united opposition 
to Lord Sidmouth’s attempt to a- 
bridge the toleration act. The peo- 
ple have acquired a knowledge of 
their power, and of the benefit of 
Co-operation in defence of their li- 

les. Imboldened by the victory 
obtained over an attempt for intole- 
Fance, for such Lord Sidmiouth’s 
scheme was, however plausibly gil- 
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ded and feebly conducted, we trust 
the petitioners for unlimited liber- 
ty of consgieyce will renew and in- 
crease their exertions tv bring the 
business before parliament in the en- 
suing session. Last year they peti- 
tioned for the removal of all dis- 
abilities and disqualifications affect- 
ing Catholics and all classes of Dis- 
senters. For such a liberal attempt 
to leave conscience unfettered eve- 
ry true friend to liberty must be a 
cordial advocate. ‘This is the true 
way to unite Catholic and Protestant 
in One common cause, and joint in- 
terest, and we rejoice to see that 
the late proclamation contrary to the 
design of the authors of it, have u- 
nited Protestant and Catholic in the 
support of one commun principle, 
to leave conscience free from all at- 
tempts to enforce uniformity of opi- 
nion, or the vain attempt to set up 
a standard mind, to which without 
conviction, all should be constrained 
to conform. 

Conceding to the just claims of 
the people would do more to civilize 
and pacify Ireland, than the inter- 
change of militias. When the mea- 
sures of interchange was before 
Parliament, vapouring speakers talk- 
ed that this intercourse would tend 
to civilize Ireland, by our militia 
seeing English manners, and our 

ple acquiring a polish from tite 
English and Scotch. How idle and 
frothy is declamation, whether ut- 
tered in asenate or byamoh! It 
would be well, if people would think 
before they speak or write. Some 
of these civilizers of Ireland, have al- 
ready come among us, but we per- 
ceived in them no marks of superior 
civilization. We do not expect any 
good effects from the measure, whe- 
ther taken asa military scheme, or 
a business of political precaution. 

Among the documents will be found 
the resolutions of several of the Ca- 
tholic meetings.. We could uot con- 





















































veniently spare room for more, but 
we give these as a specimen of the 
spirit which now so generally per- 
vades the nation. At all these meet- 
ings Protestants assisted in large 
numbers, The Catholics of the 
county of Antrim are to meet in a 
few days, in Belfast. We trust it 
will be numerously attended by their 
Protestant brethren, and that the in- 
habitants of Belfast will once more 
niake strong indications that their for- 
mer public spirit bas notentirely deser- 
edthem and thatthe county of Antrim 
althoughamong the last of the counties 
coming forward, will not be among 
the less animated on the occasion. ‘To 
the commercial interest we may rea- 
sonably look for some renovation of 
public spirit. They are less depen- 
dent on government than the landed 
interest. Assisted also by other causes, 
the influence of the militia in fm- 
nishing convenient eleemosy nary aids 
to the younger branches of their 
families and connections has gone 
farto place the landed interest of 
the country in a state of servile de- 
pendence on the smiles and favours 
ol government, 

‘Two corps of yeomanry in the 
vicinity of Thurles, commanded by 
George Lidwell, received an order 
to deposit their arms in a place of se- 
cority, on the alleged pretext, that 
they would not be secure in the houses 
of the members of the corps, as they 
lived at a distance from each other. 
The commander and both corps im- 
mediately resigned, and thas testi- 
fied that the slight put ou them 
on account of their commander’s 
spirited conduct as a magistrate sup- 
porting the legality of Catholic meet- 
ings, had missed of its aim, and re- 
coiled on the heads of those who de- 
scend to such modes of petty irri- 
tation, 

At a period like the present, on 
which hangs the future destinies of 
these islands, it is natural that all 
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people should look, with most er. 
treme anxiety for the manifestation 
of the will of the Prince Regen, 
At times, a ray of hope shoots acrog 
our political despondence, and a. 
ticipates the renovated glory of th 
empire, and the resurgency of th 
British constitution. In the present 
mournful season of distress and 
anxiety, we indulge the pleasing 
hope that we shall be one of the 
channels to announce the commence. 
ment of a brighter and better onde 
of things. We liken ourselves, in 
fancy, to those messengers in Scam 
dinavia, who, after the long nigh 
and absence of the sun, are sent t 
the mountain-tops, to descry the fint 
rays of returning light, and proclaia 
to the plain below, the festival d 
his resurrection. ‘There is certainly 
a cloud of ambiguity which at pre 
sent surrounds the conduct, and it 
consequence the character of om 
Prince; but this may suddenly dis 
perse, and he may then display him 
self in his. real qualities of candowr, 
benevolence, vid justice. 


Et Pater /Eveas jamdudum evap 
nubem 

Ardebat— 

Viz ea fatus erat, quum circumfusa 
pente, ‘ 

Scindit se nubes, et in xthera purge 
apertum— 

Restitit AEneas, clarague in luce refulsi, 

Os humeros que Deo similis— 


ee 
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1 
BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION 


Soon after his arrival in town, his Et 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant recel 
following address from the Belfast Acad 
mical Institution, presented by the er 
dent and a deputation of the managers 
Visitors :—~ 


May it please your Excellency, 

Werhe ee Fey Vice-Presidents, Me 
nagersand Visitors of the Belfast Academic 
Institution have eagerly seized the 
tunity of your Grace's presence her, 
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satroduce more particularly to your no» 
tice the jnstitution Over whose interests we 
have been chosen to preside, We have al- 
ready had the honour of laying before 
your Grace some information respecting 
‘t; and we trust that a closer examination 
will interest your Grace more strongly in 
its favour. 

The progress of society has ever kept 
pace with the growth and decay of Titera- 
ture. Its downfal was barbarism ; its re- 
vival has been civilization, By it Europe 
has acquired her superiority in the world; 
and to it, Britain is indebted for its pre- 
sent high rank among the nations of Eu- 
rope. To improve the state of learning is, 
therefore, to adda link to the bond of 
human felicity ; and rahe new establish- 
ment for extending its influence is an ad- 
ditonal colamn to confirm the stability of 
our national prosperity and fame. Its in- 
fluence extends from nations to individuals; 
wherever it is cultivated, individuals, as 
well as nations, reap a harvest of perpe- 
tual celebrity. Its seed contains the germ 
of national greatness, and the memory of 
its patrons is embalmed in its records. 


The institution, in whose favour we 
have now the honour of addressing you, 
though yet in its infancy, will be found to 
possess strong claims to the regard of the 
friends of learning. Founded in a coun- 
try which has a prescriptive right to their 
veneration, and at a time when, through 
the improved state of literature, it may rise 
aonceto maturity, unrestrained by the 
prejudices and errors it might have con- 
tracted in a more unenlightened era, it de- 
mands less exertion to raise it to pre-emi- 
nence and respectability: thoug! faint and 
obscure at present, when compared with 
those great lights of science which have 
#0 long shed an intellectual day on these 
hations, it may yet warm and enrich the 
wil whence it sprung; in its meridian 
iplendour, it may reflect a beam to gild 
the name of those who have welcomed its 
dawn, With those feelings it has been 
commenced ; with those fechngs we have 
brought it so far through the difficulties 

Giscouragements necessarily attending 
4 new experiment, and we now present 
tto your Grace’s notice, in the hope, 

from your knowledge of its princes 
and objects at present, it may look up to 
You as an advocate and patron, when its 
claims to public support shall be again 
‘avestigated; and we trust, that, sanc- 
vomed as it has been since ite comunence- 
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ment by the approbation of every friend 
to learning, who has duly weighed its 
merits, it will rise to such a height of 
literary eminence, that its establishment 
will be considered as not the least impor- 
tant circumstance occuring during your 
Grace’s administration. 
DoneGatt, President. 


To which his Grace was pleased to re- 
turn the following answer :— 


My Lord and Gentlemen, 

It gives me great satisfaction to perceive, 
that the liberality and good sense of the in- 
habitants of Belfast, have induced them 
to establish a Seminary for Education, upon 
a scale proportioned to the wealth, pro- 
sperity, and population of this part of the 
North of Ireland; and, I trust, under the 
auspices of the highly respectable charac- 
ters who have been selected by the legis- 
lature, for the government of the Belfast 
Academical Institution, an extended and 
improved course of education may be es- 
tzblished, honourable to you, and calcu- 
lated to promote the best interests of 
society. 

a 
At a numerous and respectable Meeting of the 
Catholics of the County of Meath, held An- 
gust, 29th, 1811, at the Court=house, Navan, 


The Right Hon, the Earl of FINGALL in 
the Chair; 
The following Resolutions, proposed by the 
Hon. THomas BAKNEWALL, and seconded 
by Ertas Corsacty, EsQ. were unani- 
mously agreed to :— 


Resolved, That the Catholics of Ireland 
have, for a long series of years, borne 
with calm and patient endurance, a state 
of degradation in their native land, which 
might well have excused a warmer tone of 
complaint and indignation, than as a body 
they have ever yet mvanifested. 


That in their endeavours to raise them. 
selves from this degraded state, to an 
equal rank with their more favoured 
countrymen, they have been animated by 
the conviction, that the redress they see 
is not more desirable as an act of justice 
to them, than as conducive to the best 
interests of the whole commnunity, as ne- 
cessary to the advancement of its social 
happiness, the consolidation of its strength 
and the establishment of its security. 

That, whilst they are impressed with 
this conviction, from the obvious tendency 
ef this redreis, to extinguish jealousies 
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2nd discontents, and promote general sa- 
tisfaction and concord, they are further 
fortified in it by the declared sentiments 
of the wisest statesmen, and by the liberal 
support which the Catholic cause has re- 
ceived, and is receiving, from a great, 
and daily increasing portion of their pro- 
testant countrymen. 

That in the measures that have been 
adopted, and the deliberations that have 
been held, to give weight and efficacy to 
their claims, they have had no secret, si- 
nister, unlawful object in view, but have 
faithfully confined themselves to their de- 
clared purpose, the pursuits of constitu- 
tional rights, by constitutional means; 
and, however they may be misrepresented 
by those who would malignantly scrutinize 
all that has been said and done by Carho- 
lies, they can yet boldly affirm, that the 
true character of their proceedings has 
been irreproachable, and not less temper- 
ate and cautious, than persevering and firm. 

That we, therefore, could not x, 
without surprise and indignation, the 
whole body of the Irish Catholics threat- 
ened with the penalties of an ambiguous 
statute, and harrassing proceedings com- 
menced against the persons of some of 
them—Proceedings, in the opinion of 
many well informed men, absolutely ille- 
gal, but certainly uncalled for, rash, and 
impolitic. 

That adhering with unalterable deter- 
mination to our claims, to the full enjoy- 
ment of equal privileges, we will eontinue 
to advance those claims by the most effica- 
cious means that the law permits to us, 
and do therefore concur in the opinion 
already expressed at Catholic meetings in 
various parts of the kipgdom, that peti- 
tions be presented tothe legislature in the 
course of the next session, for the repeal 
of all the restrictive laws which still affect 
our body. 

That for the purpose of preparing such 
petitions on our behalf, a committee be 
appointed, consisting of the following 
noblemen and gentlemen :— 

The Right. Hon, the Earl of Fingall; 
Right Hon. Viscount Gormanstown ; 
Right Hon. Viscount Netterville; Right 
Hon. Lord ‘Trimblestown; Right Hon. 
Lord’ Killeen; Hon. Thomas Barnewall ; 
James Nangle, of Kildalky, esq.; Pierce 
O’Brien Butler, of Dunboyne-castle, esq. ; 
James Caddell, of Harbourstown, “esq. ; 
Elias Corbally, of Brookstown, esq.; Jos. 
Barnewall, of Keils, esq.; John Johnson, 
of the Wells, esq.; John M. Grainger, of 
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Cossestown, esq. ; Christopher Quad 
of Raholdrin, esq.; C. Drake, of Tra B 
esq. 

And that in order to ensure that tog, 
cidence of views, and union of efforns, 
essential to the success of our cause, 
be directed to confer and co-operate a 
such persons as may be appointed for 
like purpose, at the several Meeting ¢ 
Catholics throughout the country, so #» 
ernie ow" this single, definitive, a 
strictly legal object, a general commit 
of the Catholics of pela. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this me. 
ing are hereby offered to our te 
presentatives, Sr Marcus Somerville, Bu 
(present at the meeting), and Thom 
Bligh, esq. for the uniform support girs 
by them to our just claims in the Impend 
parliament, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this ms 
ing are due to the Marquis of cleadion, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of 
Earl Cunningham, and Earl of Ewa, 
and the other noble Lords of this cousty 
who also have advocated our causts 
parliament. 

- Resolved, That the thanks of this met 
ing are gratefully presented to thie 
gentlemen, our Protestant countryme, 
who have this day attended our meeting 
and particularly te John Pratt Wine, 
esq. (Our steady friend), Thomas Bars 
and Richard Barrett, esqrs. for those st 
timents so éloquently expressed this dy 
in support of our just claims, 

FINGALL, Chairmas. 


Lord Fingall having quitted the chai, 
and Elias Corbally, esq. being called thee 
to, it was ? 

Resolved, (on the motion of the Hos 
Thos. Barnewell), ‘Vhat the cordial thanks 
and grateful feelings of the Catholics d 
this county, be now presented to the: 
Hon. the Earl of Fingall, as chai 
of this meeting ; as also for the manly p® 
severing, yet temperate conduct 90 & 
formly displayed by him in pursuit of @ 
just claims; and that his lordship bev 
spectfully requested to accept this p% 
tribute of his countrymen’s 
~ Resolved, That this meeting do aew# 
journ. 

ELIAS CORBALLY, 
} A. O'REILLY, 





ARMAGH MEETING. 


At a Mectinig of the Catholics of te O* 
Armagh, held at the City of 
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suant to public advertisement, on Monday, the 

oth September, 18il. 
CHARLES WHITTINGTON, €5q, in the chair. 
The following Resolutions were unani- 


! to: 
aah” 7 it is the undoubted, and 


unalienable right of the-Subjects of these 


Realms to Petition the Legislature for re- 


iress of grievances ; and that, assembled 
rere to-day for the sole purpose of exer- 


cing such right, we feel ourselves protected 


by the Laws of the Land. ! 
“Resolved, That, deeply impressed with 


asense of our degraded situation, and be- 
holding ourselves excluded from a full 
participation of the benefits of that con- 
stitution, which we so eminently contribute 
w support and defend, we deem it advise- 
able to Petition Parliament, Session after 


Sesion, until our Grievances shall be 
completely redressed. 

Resolved, That the following Gentlemen 
possessing the confidence of the Catholics 
of this County, are requested to prepare 


= Petitions to both Houses of Parliament 


oa our behalf, to be presented early in the 
nest Sessions, praying a total Repeal of the 
Penal Laws affecting our Body, and for 
this purpose they are instructed to confer 
with the General Committee of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, viz. 

Charles Whittington, of the City of Ar- 

of Dublin, 
itto—Hugh 
O'Callaghan, of Culfoville—James Tagart, 
of Tandragee—Dennis Caulfield, of 
Newry,—Michael O'Callaghan, of Clon- 
alig—Richard Whittington, of the City of 
Armagh—Charles Jennings, of Newry— 
and Patrick John Dwyer, of the City of 
Dublin, Esqrs. 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this Meetin 
are due, and are hereby given to the Farl 
of Fincact, and the General Committee of 
the Catholics of Ireland, for their manly 
and constitutional conduct on the 31st of 
July, last, in defence of our dearest Right as 
jared men, the right to petition for redress. 

Resolved, ‘That we cannot sufficiently 
*rpress our warm feelings of gratitude and 
obligation to our liberal and enlightened 

t Fellow-Countrymen, who, in 

and out of Parliament, have aided. our 
efforts for Emancipation, 

ion That we entertain a high sense 

eliberal conduct of our countrymen 

who, differing from us in religious opi- 


bons, have ho ed ° ‘ . 
me nored this meeting by their 


Cuaates Wuittinetos, Chairman, 
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Mr. Whittington having left the Chair, 
and Hugh O'Callaghan, of Culloville, Esqr. 
being called thereto, the Thanks ef the 
Meeting were voted to Mr. Whittington, 
for his proper conduct in the Chair. 

Huca O’CaLtacuan - 


~~. 
COUNTY OF DOWN CATHOLIC MEETING: 


The Roman Catholic Clergy, Gentlemen and 
Freeholders af the County of Down, convened 
by Public Aavertisement, at the Sessions~heuse, 
in the town of Newry, 9th Sept. 1811, 


Do declare, That they deeply lament 
the necessity, imposed upon them by those 
peculiar legal disabilities, disabilities which 
equally injure and dishonour them, of act- 
ing as .a body separate or distinct from. the 
mass of their countrymen, with whom it is 
their ultimate ambition to be blended in 
feelings of common interest, as they already 
are in exertions for the preservation of.the 
State and the defence of that Constitution, 
the franchises of which they aspire to par- 
take in, and whose wholesome regimen is 
violated by their exclasion. 

Not to them can be attributed the agita- 
tion created throughout the land, by the 
procrastination of their relief; for they 
would deserve to suffer, in perpetuity, the 
privations of which they complain, if they 
did not reiterate their respectful. solicita- 
tions to Parliament.—In these legal and 
constitutional appeals, they will persevere, uns 
til a deserved success shall place them in 
possession of those rights, to which, witlr 
every other description of their country~ 
men, they have an equal claim. 

They regret the attempt which has been 
mada, founded on the doubtful construc- 
tion of an ambiguous Statute, to impede 
the exercise of the right of Petition in the 
subjects of this Realm. ‘To the known 
laws of the land they would conform, even 
while they sought the repeal of those they 
deemed unjust, because they recognise the 
authority of the supreme power of the 
State, and the pursuit of any factious pur- 
pose is not their object. In their present 
act, they trust, they do not vielate law, 
while they exercise the privilege of legiti- 
mate complaint, deprived of which, even 
the semblance of liberty would not remain 
tothem. They determine, in common with 
their suffering brethren of Ireland, to Pe- 
tition the Legislature in the ensuing Par- 
liament, for a total repeal of all those penal 
and restrictive Statutes, which exclusively 
affect them; and for the purpose of pre- 
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paring such Petition, and promoting the 
success ofits prayer, in co-operation with 
the general conunittee of the Catholics of 
Ireland, they request the exertions of James 
Reilly and Mark Devlin, of Newry, esqrs. 
Patrick O'Hanlon, of Narrow-water, esq. 
Wm. Todd Jones, of Rosstrevor, esq. John 
White, of Loughbrickland, esq. Rowland 
Savage, of Parson-hall, esq. Roger Ma- 
gennis, of Ballely, esq. Messrs. Andrew 
Jennings, James Bowden, Arthur Fegan, 
and John O'Hagan, of Newry. 

All illustrious in the Empire, for talent 
or for virtue, advocate their Cause.—It is 
their boast to rank among the natives of 
their county, the Marquis of Downshire, 
and the Earl of Moira,to whom with Mr. 
Grattan, the Earl of Donoughmore, and 
the many other Patrons of their Cause, 
they feel the most profound gratitude; to 
the Earl of Fingall, to the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen who composed the late general 
Committee of the Catholics of Ireland, and 
toall the other distinguished promoters of 
their Claims, of their own Community, 
they offer the tribute of their thanks, as 


they do to Edward Southwell Ruthven, . 


esq. and the other Protestant Gentlemen 
who honoured them this day with their 


presence and concurrence. 
Row.anp Savace. 


Mr. Devlin read the following letter from 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Esqr. 
Sir, Killileagh, Sept. 7th 1811. 
Having ever entertained the opinion that 
one law Should bind Protestant and Catho- 
lic, 1 am extremely concerned that indis- 
sensible business prevents my attending 
the proposed Meeting of the Catholics of 
the County of Down, for the purpose of 
petitioning the Legislature for a total re- 
peal of the Penal and Restrictive Statutes 
affecting their Body; but as a Protestant 
proprietor and resident of this County, 
I feel wt a duty incumbent on me to beg 
Icave to assure them through you, of my 
entire concurrence in, and approbation of 
those legal and constitutional measures, as 
they appear to me, by which they are 
attempting to procure a restoration of 
their just rights. 
I have the honor to be 
your obedient Servant, 
Areursatp Hamitton Rowan. 


fin extract from a letter written by Eldred Pot- 
tinger, Esq. and addressed to Mark Devlin, 
Esq. requecting him to communicate his [ Mr. 
Pottinger’s) sentiments to the County Down 
Meeting. The assembly had adjourned be- 
fore the letter reached Mr, Devlin. 
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“ The lively interest I feel for my (3, 
tholic fellow-subjects, in their 
tional pursuit of their just rights, ating 
not only from a sympathy for their. uy, 
merited sufferings, but from a convigtig 
that their emancipation would be a moe 
signal blessing to this country, and de 
empire at large. 

I regret much, and disapprove, thy 
such an act as the Convention Bill, should 
at this time, and fer such a purpose, be 
attempted to be enforced; a bill, unde 
the present construction put on it,» 
pressly against the Bill of Rights~a bil, 
carried at an unfortunate and misguided 
period, by perhaps the worst adminis 
tion any country ever saw. 1 request 
will assure the Catholics of your 
that both as a free-holder of the County of 
Down, and in every other situation | 
shall — and steadily support ther 
claim—to being put on an equal footing 
with their Protestant fellow-subjects,” 


——_—_—_— 
COUNTY DUBLIN CATHOLIC MEETING, 


At a numerous and respectable meeting Ff th 
Roman Catholics of the County Dublin, hd 
at Kilmainham, on Thursday, Sept. 19, 


The How Tuomas Barnewate in the 
Chair. 


Resolved, That conscious of the ree 
titude of our intentions, and of the lege 
lity of our conduct, founded on the impre 
scriptible right of all British subjects to 
petition the Legislature for the ot 
Grievances, we, the Roman Catholits of 
the County of Dublin, see with the deepest 
regret the attempts made to obstruct the 
exercise of those rights by an injurious 
and oppressive misapplication of the pre 
visions of a Statute, thereby throwing 
upon us a suspicion galling to our f 
repugnant to our principles, and intom 
sistent with the loyalty of our views. 

That by assembling in a eable and 
constitutional manner with the solemn ## 
specific intention of preparing petitions @ 
Padlibniet for the Ante of those laws 
which still deprive the Roman Catholics of 
this Kingdom of an unqualified participe 
tion in the privileges, benefits, and mom 
nities conferred by the Constitution om oof 
Protestant Countrymen, we do not at, 
nor mean to act in contradiction to tht 
Constitution, which we are determined © 
uphold and to defend at the expenc 
our lives, as the sacred sanctuary of 

aud rational liberty. 
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That in using all legal means to obtain 
the abrogation of Laws incompatible with 
the prosperity of the British Empire, we 
seek not to disturb, but to consolidate its 
tranquility by extinguishing jealousies and 
discontents too long fomented by oppro- 
brious distinctions, and thus to establish on 
an immutable basis, a spirit of concord 
and unanimity amongst our Fellow- 
Subjects. 

That we feel the more stimulated in 
our constitutional efforts, by the appro- 
bation of so large a portion of our Pro- 
testant Brethren, who have honored our 
Meetings with their presence, graced our 


Assemblies with their eloguence, and 
supported our proceedings with their 
wisdom. 


That unalterably attached to our rights, 
and to the exercise of them, by prefer- 
ring our claims to the Legislature for the 

tainment of the full enjoyment of the 
privileges of the Constitution, and without 
even swerving from our submission to the 
laws of the realm, we concur in the opi- 
nion expressed at Catholic Meetings in 
various parts of Ireland, that petittions 
be presented to parliatnent early in the 
ensuing Session, for the repeal of all the 
restrictive statutes that still affect out body. 

That placing our confidence in the 
following Noblemen and Géntlemen, viz. 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Gormanstown, 
Kight Hon. Lord Viscount Netterville ; 
Right Hon. Lord ‘Trimbleston; Hon. 
Thomas Barnewall; Christopher ‘Taylor, 
of Swords, Esqr. Patrick Thunder, of 
Balaly, Esqr. Patrick Smyth, of Snugboro’ 
Faq. Thos. Plunket, of Portmarnock, 
isq.; Wm. Gerald Bagot, of Castle Bagot, 

tr. Henry Jolfn ipees: of Cabrah, 
Esq. James John Bagot, of Belcamp Esq. 
Patrick Henry Cruise, of Belgard, Esq. 
John Rorke, of Finstown, Esqr. Am- 

Moore, of Johnville, Esq. Andrew 
Rorke,of Tyrrellstown, Esq. David Hinchy, 
of Rockville, Esq. Mark Byrne, of Fitz- 
William-street, and Edward Butler, of 
Roebuck, Esq. 

We request them to commuriicate and 
“dvise with such other persons as may 

or have been selected throughout Ire- 
end for the single, definite, and strictly 
, 6S purpose of preparing and present- 
ig & petition, or petitions of the Roman 

to the Imperial Parliament, for 
ee of all such laws as still inter- 
oa their full and free enj s 
wa privileges of the Bri eon- 
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Resolved, That out warmest Thankg 
are due, and are hereby given, to the 
unwearied advocate of his country’s cause, 
the pride of Ireland, the Ornament of th. 
Senate—Henry GRatian. 

Resolved, ‘That our warmest Thanks 
are due, and hereby given, to our early, 
vur tried, and constant Friend, the Earl 
of Donoughmore, to the Rt, Rev. Henry 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, and to all those 
patriotic Noblemen who have supported 
our claims in the upper house of 
Parliament. 

Resolved, ‘That our thanks are due, and 
hereby given, to our representatives, 
Hans Hamilton, ant Rich. Wogan Talbot, 
Esqrs. who are deserving of our esteem and 
confidence, and to ali those members of 
the cOmmons House of Parliament, who 
hiave vindicated our rights. 

Resolved, that we entertain the warme 
est feelings of gratitude and obligauion to 
the Right Hon George Ponsorby, and 
our enlightened Protestant fellow-subjects, 
who, in and out of parliament, have aided 
our efforts for emancipation. . 

The subsequent resolutions being seve- 
rally moved, were also unanimously 
adopted, 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Catho- 
lits of the County of Dublin, are due, and 
hereby given to the Earl of Fingal, and 
the Gentlemen assembled on the 3lst July 
last, for their manly and constitutional 


‘conduct on that day, and for their uni- 


form zealous, and effectual services in 
promoting the interest of the Catholics of 
Ireland. 

Resolved, that the late Catholic Com. 
mittee are deserving of our distinguished 
thanks, for the firmness with which they 
met and repelled the multiplied attacks 
excited against them, and for ‘the perse« 
verance with which they pruceeded, 
amidst accumulating difficulties, to the 
accomplishment of the object committed 
to their charge. 

Resolved, that-our unfeigned thanks are 
due, and hereby given to Sir James Riddall, 
and to the gentlemen composing the Grand 
jury of the County Dublin, on the 17th 
instant, for their patriotic and liberal de- 
claration in our favor, and for their 

ion in the defence of our rights, 
and the furtherance of our emancipation, 

Resolved, that, agreeing with George 
Lidwell, of Dromard, Esq. in the im- 

liey as well as in the illegality of the 

te proceedings of the Irish Government, 
4 hereby return to that Gentlemen ov 
K 
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warmest acknowledgements for the efforts 
he has made to vindicate our motives and 
eut acts, and for the successful example 
he has set to his liberal and enlightened 
fellow-countrymen, who have come for- 
ward in all parts of Ireland, to assert 
the rights of the subject, and preserve 
the harmony and union of Irishmen. 

Resolved, that the above Resolution be 
communicated to George Lidwell, Esq. by 
the secretary of the meeting. 

Resolved, that we return our most 
sincere acknowledgements to Sir Neale 
O’Donel, Bart.; to George Barnes, Esq. 
to Thos. Findlay, Esq. ; and to Benjamin 
Wills, Esq. for their liberality, and for 
their eloquent arguments in our support 
this day. 

Reaived that out best thanks be re- 
turned to the High Sheriff, John Campbell, 
Esq. and to Mr. Serjeant Moore, chair- 
man of the County of Dublin, for their 
politeness, in having granted the court- 
house tu accomodate this meeting. 

Tuos. Barnewart, Chairman. 

The Hon. Thomas Barnewall having 
left the Chair, and Randall M*Donnell, 
Fsq. being called thereto, it was 

Resolved, That the distinguished thanks 


of this meeting be returned to the Hon. 


Thos. Barnewall, for his highly dignified 
and polite conduct inthe chair, and for 
his very eloquent and luminous speech 
at the opening of this meeting. 
( Signed ) R. M‘Donne ctr, 
Jas. Joun Bagot, See, 





PUBLIC OCCURRENCES, 
rn ee 
NEGRO NAVIGATORS. 

Tuer following is an extract of a letter 
from Liverpoo! :— 

“* There is at present here a singular phe- 
nomenon.— The brig Traveller is just ar- 
rived from Sierra Leona, and is owned 
and commanded by Paul Cuffee, the son 
of‘ Cutfee,’ a Negro slave imported into 
America~—Her mate, and ail her crew, 
are Negroes, or the immediate descend- 
ants of Negroes. Captain Cuffee is about 
56 years of age; has a wife (a Negréss) 
and six children, living at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, of which state he is a ci- 
tizen, 

“When Captain Cuffee’s father (who 
had acquired his freedom) died, he left a 
family almost unprovided for;* but the 


som labeured hard to support Ais mother, 
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his brethren, and his sisters, He 
trade ina small boat; and, after a 
almost by himself, built a larger vessel, iy 
which he worked some years with » 
siduity. Having providentially met wid 
a person capable and willing to impm 
some knowledge of navigation, his ides 
were enlarged, and with his prospects be 
enlarged his efforts to succeed. 
for him, and his family, his mind received 
religious instruction from the so¢ 
of Friends (Quakers), and he attache 
himself to that respectable body, adopted 
their dress aml language, and is nows 
very respectable member of that comm» 
nity. 

“ When Clarkson’s History of the Abo 
lition of the Slave Trade fell into hs 
hands, it awakened all the powers of hi 
mind to a consideration of his origin, and 
the duties he owed to his people; and 
coupled with the sense of duty which his 
religious information had given him, ht 
longed to impart to the Nego-racé the 
blessings which British christian benevw 
lence had been roused to confer on Alfie 
ca—This became the ruling desire of bi 
mind. ‘Ihe directors of the British African 
Institution, having heard of this singulat 
event, and that Captain Cuffee (his Negr, 
and therefore his favourite name) was about 
to sail with his Negro crew, (no longer 4 
term of reproach), applied to this Govert- 
ment for a licence for his coming to Eng 
land, hoping much from his co-operates 
and instrumentality, 


The zeal Capt. Cuffee felt for the Aine 
can cause, determined his noble mind @ 
forego all prospects of mercantile probt, 
and even the natural desire to return to 
wife and children; and he came diree 
to England, bringing with him a setve 
of Sierra Leone, whose father (@ 
is of considerable property, and ma 
way of business. The Captain 
him from Sierra Leona, at the expr 
wish of the colonist, to learn navigates 
and it is but justice to the diligence até 
intellect of this young man to sayy 
in the short voyage to England, he bs 
learned most surprisingly fast, and 
that intellect is by no means con 
the colour of the skin, and that the 
are worthy of being thé brethren of the 
fortunately more cultivated whites. 


“ Captain Cuffee is of a very | 
countenance, and his physiognom 
interesting ; be is beth! tall a scout, 
speaks English well, dresses in the 
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le, in a drab-coloured suit, and wears 
a large flapped white hat. 

«it is supposed that the Traveller will 
return to Sierra Leone. We hear that the 
Captain is going to London, to confer on 
his favourite topic with the Directors of 
the African Institution.” 

A Letter from Liverpool to a person 
in Lisburn, gives the following additional 
account :-— 

“ We have a very interesting man with 
ys, of the name of Paul Cuffee, a man of 
colour—all his crew are men of colour. 
He commands a small vessel which has ar- 
rived direct from Sierra Leona—where 
he again proposes to return, chiefly with 
the benevolent view of ameliorating the 
situation of the Africans. 

* Paul Cuffee is a very sensible, modest 
man, serious with great liberality and de- 
licacy of feeling. He completely silences 
all assertions against the inequality of ca- 
pacity arising from the different colour of 
skin; it appeared before almost too ab- 
surd to believe that any one could seriously 
thiak so.” 


Interesting Memoirs of Paul Cuffee, 
authenticated by the Delaware Society, 
for abolishing of Slavery, will be given 
as an article of biography, in our next 
number. 


—_=—— 
STEALING FROM BLEACH-GREENS, 


Some circumstances which accompanied 
the conviction of Sarah Allen, at the late 
Assizes at Downpatrick, for stealing from 
the bleach-green of James Coulter, of 
Carnmeen, near Newry, are deserving of 
attention, and prove, in an early instance 
the benefit of the change of law, and the 
laying aside of the punishment of death. 

The morning after the robbery, rewards 
of £50 for prosecuting the thief or thieves 
© conviction, or £20 for private infor- 
mation, were offered,—Two days after- 
wards, a man who had been watching 
cars, at acarman’s inn, informed, that at 
three o'clock in the morning after the rob- 
i Sarah on and A. Callaghan, who 
a since taken, and escaped from the 
_ of Dewnpatrick, both °F whom he 

» passed near him carrying large 

> Another person also informed, 
€ saw them offer half-bleached linen 

in Tandragee, considerably under 

we. On examination, it was found 

pe had sold 33 yards, worth 3+, per 
SS, & 8d per yard. The thieves were 
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apprehended two days after, when they 
acknowledged having committed the rob- 
bery, and to whom they sold they remain- 
der of the linens, which were afterwards 
recovered, 

On the trial, James Coulter proved 
the robbery of his bleach-green on the 
16th of June, and that he believed the 
linens then in Court were those which had 
been stolen, and which he found in the 
house of John Foster of ‘Tandragee. 

Foster swore they were linens he bought 
from Callaghan and the prisoner, The 
watchman at the carman’s inn proved as 
to their passing him with large parcels, the 
woman carrying hers under her cloak, 

Thecharge of the Judge was very strong: 
he informed the Jury that the extent of the 
punishment was transportation, an altera- 
tion in the law, which he hoped would 
have a good effect. The Jury, without 
leaving the box, found the prisoner guilty. 
The reward of £20 was paid to the two 
persons who gave the private information. 
Had this woman been tried under the old 
law, there is room to apprehend, that 
froma principle of compassion operating 
on the prosecutor, the Judge and the 
Jury, the termination of the business 
might have been different, and the ends of 
public justice less substantially answered. 
It is a good beginning to the operation of 
the new law, and encourages the hope 
that great benefit may be effected by sub- 
stituting certainty in the place of severity 
of punishment. 


oo 


At the last Assizes held for the County 
of Armagh, James Anderson, William 
Anderson, John Anderson, John Lindsay, 
and Alexander Thompson, were severaily 
tried for one of these daring and unpro- 
voked outrages, occasioned by the destruc- 
tive spirit, ot party, that hath heretofore, 
often disgraced this Gounty—it appeared 
that in August 1810, there was a dance 
in the barn of one M‘Gleenan of Tully- 
garron, within two miles of Armagh, which 
chiefly consisted of Roman Catholics ; that 
the prisoners, being members of yeomanry 
corps, after having returned from an ins 
spection, wentin their uniform ang side 
arms, to the barn, where the unoffending 
Catholics were dancing, and after puttin 
out the candles—stabbed, beat, and abused 
every of them that did not make their 
escape—they then fled from justice for near- 


ly a year, bidding defiange to the laws—but 
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finding the arm of justice likely to 
overtake them—-they surrendered—were 
found guilry—received sentence of twelve, 
six, and three months imprisonment. We 
have been informed that a memorial was 
preferred, to have their confinement taken 
off; but Baron George, with that honest 
eandour, and impartiality, which has uni- 
formly marked his conduct, refused the 
application, and from the impartial dis- 
pensation of justice, which is the charac- 
teristic of our happy constitution, we are 
induced to hope, that Government, will 
be firm in the infliction of the sentences, 
pronounced by the Learned Judge—which, 
will teach the abettors of party spirit in 
this country, that the administration of the 
law, will be as impartially exercised on the 
Protestant asthe Catholic, when offending ; 
and that no private interest, or secondar 
evidence, come fiom what source it may, shall 
have the power of thwarting it, 


a 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE RETROSPECT. 
To those Statesmen who can coldly cal- 
culate on the horrors of war at a distance, 
or to their followers and admirers who im- 
itate and approve such states-iman like apa- 
thy, the following dreadful circumstance 
which was noticed by the writer of the re- 
marks onthe Turksin the Retrospect, since 
that part was sent to press, may afford an 
awful warning against the mischievous con- 
duct arising from the unprincipled schemes 
of war. Whenthe British Army landed in 
Egypt, in 1800, as allies to the Turks, they 
found the Mamalukes in opposition to that 
power. For the purposes of a sinister policy, 
they intrigued with the Mamalukes, en- 
¢vuraged them in opposition tothe Turkish 


Agriculiural Report. 
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government, and secretly supplied the 
with arms and amunition. The Mamaleks 
thus allured joined the British Army, apj 
and relinquished their strong position jg 
the Said. On the English ev 
Egypt, without securing terms for ¢ 
the Mamalukes were left to their fate, anj 
retired to Upper Egypt, where they have 
ever since maintained a precarious existeng 
by abandoning their former i 
their rights and privileges, until the lee 
scene of this tragedy has been larely 
closed. 

In the last number of the Edinburgh Re, 
view, the following extract is given froma 
letter written at Cairo, March 6th, 18), 
by his near relative to a Nobleman in Scop 
land, “ Last Friday, March Ist, the Pasha, 
with great perfidy and barbarity, put ia 
execution a measure which it seeu.s he had 
for some time meditated. He cawsed all ihe 
Beys to be massacred; nor did he stop here, 
but actually ordered @ general massacre 
every Mamaluke that conid be found, either in 
or out of the city. The massacre went on 
for four days in Cairo, and in the villages 
atound.—The race, the name, the very 
dress is proscriked !” Yet this massacreot 
a people once under the protection of the 
British Government is scarcely noticed ia 
the public prints, who ignobly give up the 
cause of advocating the rights of humant 
in Opposition to tyrants, if the tyrant 
not happen to be Emperor of the French 
Our detestation of despotism and cruelfy 
ought to be impartial, and when actions 
deserve to be branded by disgrace in the 
eyes of justice, itis equally indidieren 
whether they are committed by those bear 
ing the names of enemies or allies, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The weather since last report, has been dry and remarkably warm, which lias brought 
on theharvest much earlier thay there was reason to expect “com the backwardness a 
the spring, and thelate seed time. ‘The crops in general appear to be light, the oatg and 


barley in particular will not come near the average of former 
which has been considered the best of all the corn crops, wil 


ears, and even thi 
{ be less productive thas 





was at first expected. It has been remarked by severdl practical farmers, that gr@ 
of every kind 1s smaller this season than sual, and it may be accounted for yy 
supposing that the weather being much hotter, than is usual at this time of the yet 
brought on a premature ripeness, the grain whitening before it came to its full size, 
Although the late planted potato crops have improved much in their appearate 
yet tliere is some reason to apprehend that the roots will be injured in their growth by 
the want of moisture, ‘The ground was perha peg eal to be in'so dry a state # 
this time of the year as it was before the late rains. And in all the stiff clay land, the pe 
tatoes are becoming yellow in the leaf, which indicates a cessation of growth in ther 


The flax crops are not in a general way equal to what was at one time of the se 


expected ; they have proved both thin and short, and the produce will of course . 
ticient ; there never was perhaps a more favourable season for saving Of seed, ae 
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yet there does not appear to have been much done in that way in such parts of the 
country, as the writer of this report has had an opportunity of seeing. 

The turnip crops in many places are suffering by the late great drought, and the 
grass grounds which in the beginning of the season yielded a plentiful supply, are 
now scarcely sufficient to feed the cattle that are on them, ; : 

Acorrespondent in Carlow, informs that opinions respecting the produce of this 
harvest are various, some think it will nearly average the last ; others say it will fall much 
sort. Our correspondent inclines to the former opinion, especially as the season has 
been so remarkably fine, for saving grain, of all kinds, which are now mostl reaped 
andin fine order. The potato crops are generally believed to be very deficiest on 
account of the late setting, and the uncommon hot and dry weather through this 
month. ‘The deficiency of the potato crop may be felt severely next summer, and 

use a considerable rise on vats. 

“pre prices in Carlow. Wheat 38s. per barrel, of 20 stone—Barley 21,. per barrel 
of 16 stone,—Oats 15s. to 14s. per ditto, of 14 ditto— Potatoes 5d per stone—Beef 54, 
per Ib—-Mutton 6¢. per lb.—- Butter 1]6s. per cwt. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Ow the subject of trade, little new can be.said, or any material difference marked 
from former accounts. ‘The importing merchant finds it difficult to sell at a profit, an@ 
on many articles he loses, owing tothe slack demand. Exports do little better, and 
it is very difficult to find out a good market that is not entirely over-stocked. When 
any opening presents, the market is at the first rush overstocked, from the eagerness 
felt by all to find a sale for their over-loaded stocks. The market of Lisbon was soon 
overdone. Gibraltar was also erowded with merchandize, which meets with little sale, 
and from Heligoland the stocks which had been accumulating till they were rotting on 
the quays for want of room in warehouses, have been latterly withdrawn, since they 
find the open to the continent of Europe is so completely closed against the introduction 
of articles from the dominions of Britain. The South American market has not succeed~' 
ed well for those who tried it. It too was soon overdone, 

Domestic manufactures in general languish, although there is some little stir at pre« 
sent among the woollen-manufacturers in Yorkshire. ‘The cloathing for the army aids the 
manufacture of the coarser pecies of woollens, and the fall on fine wool, raised so exorbi- 
tantly for a time by'a most pernicious speculation, gives a temporary briskness to the looms 
employed in the finer branches. But the state of affairs in England may be discovered 
from the circumstance that within the last two months, shares in insurance companies, 
canals, and other public institutions are said to have fallen 20 per cent. 

In the Island of ‘Trinidad they have fallen on a scheme to retain the dollars they pos- 
tess, and to prevent their coming to Europe, as happened in Jamaica, by 
cutting apiece out of them, which passes for a shilling, and by rating the re- 
mainder of the dollars thus cut at 9s. They try to accomplish the same ends to retain the 
silver, by different means in these countries. In England they coin the dollar into pieces va- 
lued at 3s.and 1s, 6d. being about equal to half and quarter dollars; and in Ireland we 
have a coinage of silver very greatly alloyed belowthe standard in our respective pieces, 
passing at Sd. 10d. and 2s, 6d. Frequent seizures of Guineas, intended for the con- 
tnent, continue to be made, but these measures, nor those of legislative interference, 
are sufficient to stop the depreciation. The late inefficient act is eluded by Guineas 
being bought for the notes of private bankers, as the attempt to force notes to be ta- 
ken at the sum marked on them, extends only to notes of the Bank of England. In 

d, the market is left open, and Guineas are sent for sale to this country, even 
ftom Great Britain. ‘The Isle of Man has latterly supplied the exchange of Belfast with 
* pretty large quantity, but that supply must soon be exhausted. Another proof of the 
Pent of view in which landlords in ‘ ically consider the actual deprecia- 
tion of Guineas, may be evinced by the faci, that land has lately been set there by the 
ter toee ie to a certain rent, if paid in Guineas, and to a stipulated advance, if 

“notes, , ; 
~ The forgeries of Bank-notes have latterly in this country been carried on to an alarm- 
img extent. It is the duty of every one to’be vigilant in detecting them. The loss is 


more likely to fall on che ignorant, and consequently the less protected clases of society. 
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Te would ‘be well in every instance when forged notes are offered, to trace them as fy 
back as is practicable: by such Ops regularly persevered in, the fraudulent passer 
might generally be found out, a stop put to such practices by the vigilance of the 
community. 
The plan of an extensive fishery on the western coast of Ireland, has been lately sub. 
mitted to public notice, and meetings held in Dublin and Belfast, to sanction the me. 
sure. At those meetings, flattering prospects for amending the linen trade of 
have been suggested, and great benefits promised from the plan of draining On 
poy om we exercise a cautious scepticism. Public works have not generally so 
in Ireland, but have commonly descended into private jobs, In matters of 
we apes of trusting to plans of ardent theorists, in opposition to the duller plod. 
dings ef practice. 
wa is now about gf per cent., and discount on Bank-notes 14t 
cent. 


NATURALISTS’ REPORT. 
From Angust 20, till September 20. 


. 22...Reaping of Oats commenced. 
a PA orden Saffron (Colchicum variegatum) flowering. 
Sept. 1...Red Chelone (Chelone Obliqua) flowering. 
$...Wood Lark (Alauda Arborea) singing, and Quail (Tetrao Coturnix) yet calling, 
4...Cammon Swallows (Hirundo egy nae in flocks. 
7,..Clouded Orange Butterfly (Papilio Aidusa) flying about. 
9...A White Throat (Motacilla cincrea) seen this day. 


15...Brown Butterfly, with whie spots (Papilio par Brown Butterfly, with 


w orange spots (Papilio Megera), Cabbage Butt 
Yon Butterfly (P Phileas), with common swallows ( 
rumped Martins (Hirundo Urbica), seen pha 9 

16...A Tern, or sea-swallow, (Sterna Hirundo) seen on the shore of Belfast Lougly 


y (Papilio Brassica), and small 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From August 20, till September 20. 


Aug, Bl jerrssessesrerseees Light showers, : 
| | Sere Fine. 
RF, B5 ye occccecerseee Wet. 
DE vn rcccccseccgooses Showery morning, fine day after. 
Desticvccnsvessinssa Light Showers. ~ 
9B .ccrrccceccceccee -A light shower in the afternoon, 
DD, ..eccccccccceccree Rain in the morning. 
DB iassicescccccvecssa Fine. 
BI ,.ccccccsceccceeees Wet morning 
Sept. 1, Dyrocercscceceees Very fine, 
Dine Sernteapbbdcte Fine day, a shower in the evening. 
33, 29, .ccrcccocccoee Very Fine, 
BD ccv0es papeceske. ou Cloudy, but dry. 
Re te ay Riven thes have had thie season, was on the mornings and the 
evenings of the 13th and 14th. 


The Barometer was on the 27th of August in the fore part of the day at 29-3. ‘The 
rest of this period it varied little from $0—the four first days of September it stood # 


pp a TES usually high for the season. i ae 


it ranged above 60-—on the 22d of August it was at 62, on the 11th of 
was 63, and the lowest was on the 2d of Sept. when it stood at 52. 
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The height at 2 P.M. was on the 29d of Aug. 70—Sept. Srd, 70°—Lith, 71—18sth 


70°. | 
whe Wind has been observed 9 times S.W.—6 N.W—14 S.E.—4 NE—S E. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1811. 


( Extracted from Frend’s Evening Amusements.) 

The state of the tides was mentioned last month, as deserving our attention. On 
the Srd of this month a considerable one may be expected. 

The Moon is on the meridian, on the Ist at 46 min. past 11. On the 2d.is full 
Moon at 16 min. past 7inthe morning. She rises under the four stars in square, and 
at 9 is 80° 33 min, from the first of the Eagle. On the 5th she rises under the 
Pleiades, and is soon followed by the Hyades and Aldebaran, and in her 
through the Hyades, one of them suffers an. occultation; this takes place in the 
morning of the 6th at 124 min. past one, when the eastern rim of the Moon touches 
the third of the Bull, the Star being one minute south of the centre; and it emere 
ges at 26 min. and a quarter past two, the Star being 3 min. and a quarter south 
of the centre. At 56 min. past $ she pases by the first fourth, and at 23 min. past 
4 the second fourth, The rising Sun .interrupts our view of her progress by Alde- 
baran. In the evening she rises between AJdebaran and Jupiter, but nearer to the 
Star, and her progress from one towards the other, over Orion, will form a pleasing 
view. 


Onthew12th she rises with the fourteenth of the Lion, which before rising, is 
covered by her, for the occultation takes place at half an hour before one, the 
Star being 4 min. south of the centre ; and it emerges at 20 min. past one; the star’ 
being 8 min. south of the centre. On the 17th is new Moon at 9 min. after noon. 
Onthe 20th the Moon appears again in the south-west, over the second of the Scor- 


ordhagy to the east of her, Scorpion and Antares, the latter star being near to the’ 
izon; tothe east of her, Saturn and Mars will excite our attention. 


On the 27th the Moon is on the meridian at 42 min. past eight, the four small! 
tars in triangle of the Water-pot being above her to the west, and the two wes-’ 
tern of the four stars in square high above her to the east of the meridian: below | 
her, at a considerable distance, is Fomalhaut. She has lately passed the eleventh of 
the Water-bearer, the small star at: the western border of the stream from the Water- 
pot, which will suffer this evening an ocultation, The eastern rim of the N.von 
touched her at 22 min. past five, the star being 7 min. and a quarter south of the 
Moon's center, and it emerges at 22 min. and three quarters past six, the star being 
_ south of the centre. At nine she is 54° 46 min, from the first of the 


On the Sist is full Moon, at 19 min. past five in the evening; she rises under the’ 

first stars af the Ram, at a considerable distance from them; and, as she as~ 

cends the heavens, is perceived to be nearest to Menkar, passing above the small 
sarsin the head of the Whale. At nive she is 27° 27 min. frony Aldebaran. 


Mercury is a morning star, during the whole of this month, being stationary’ 
nthe 9th and at his po Sore ‘iningudiia'on the 16th; at first heis too near the sum 
to'be visible, for they set nearly at the same time, but on the 16th his duration 
above the horizon, before sun-rise, is an hour and 40 min, He will appear then’ 
many, for some days before and after that time, as the bright harbinger of day. 


First, his motion is of course retrograde; but on the 10th it is direct with a 
torthern latitude of 40 min: ‘The“Moon passes him on the 15th. ; 
Venus is in her superior conjunction on the 19th, and travelling the same road, and 
ANY at the same rate with che sun, shevevill-net be visible during the whole of 
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Mars is on the meridian at three quarters past five, in the evening of the fry: 
and at 34 min. past ive on the 19th. His motion is direct through 22°. The moe 
passes him on the 24th. 

Jupiter ison the meridian at 57 min. past 5 in the morning of the first, and g 
55 min. past 4 on the 19th. On the 28th he is stationary, and to that time his mo 
tion is direct about a degree. We see him, therefore at first, gradually receding 
from the 12th of the Twins, and then making very slow approaches towards i, 
The Moon passes him on the 8th. 

Saturn is on the meridian at 54 min past 4 in the afternoon of the first, and » 
53 min. past three on the 19th. The opportunity of observing him, therefore, nightly 
diminishes. His motion is direct, through two degrees, 25 min. towards the mid 
dle space, between the two branches of the milky way, between the Scorpion ai 
the Archer. ‘The Moon passes him on the 22nd. 

Herchell is only aine degress above the horizom at sun-set, near to the secon 
thirteenth of the Balance. He will therefore not be an object of much atteatign 
The Moon passes him on the 19th. 

The sun’s apparent diameter on the’ Ist is 32 min. two seconds, and on the 19h 
$2 min. 12 seconds. ‘The Moon’s apparent diameter on the Ist is 33 min. 26 seconds 
decreasing to the 14th, when it is 29 min, 32 seconds: it then increases to th 
twenty-ninth. 


eet 
ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
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21; 5 58 46 Bec 
Look to the right hand® 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be willing to gratify G, with the insertion of the character of Cromwell, 


extracted from Fox's Historical Work, if we did not hope that this excellent work Wai, 
as it ought to be, generally known to our readers, To extract from a well known pu 
lication, would be to fill our pages, without adding to the information of our 


Some poetical favours came too late for insertion in this number, That departmett 
had been closed before they came to hand. ; - 


ae 


[eae 


ERRATUM. ~ a 
Page 227, in the Monthly Retrospect of Politics, Ist col, last line, for Aste & M 
read Aute da Fe. 
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DAYS. H. M~ &S.|DAYs. H. M. S&. IDAYS. H. M. 8. DAYS. H. M. | 
1,18 40 os 3| 7 24 16 11 1 39 58 Im. Bia 
$113 15 17] 6/20 42 41 1] 4 28 10K. | 
5| 7 43 40/10/10 O16 8} 5 38 YIm. 
7! 2 12 of 13)23 18 48 8} 8 27 18 E. |* ist) Sat. continued» 
g/20 40 22/17/12 36 24 i5{ 9 36 37Im.} 23] 0 27 By 
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